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Une  nation  est  une  ame,  un  principe  spirituel.  (Renan). 

Through  what  appears  to  be  a  bit  of  mere  chance  fortune  there 
fell  into  my  hands  quite  recently  a  little  pamphlet  that  proved  to 
be  of  the  greatest  worth  at  the  moment  when  my  need  of  prepara- 
tion for  this  afternoon  had  worked  its  way  into  my  moral  con- 
sciousness. This  pamphlet  contained  your  Governor  McConnell's 
inaugural  message  for  1892,  the  third  year  of  Idaho  statehood. 

As  a  measure  of  its  spiritual  serength,  and  as  a  token  of  its  faith 
in  the  future,  the  pioneers  of  Idaho  wove  into  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  state  a  design  for  a  complete  system  of  public  education. 
Then  two  decades  ago,  there  was  in  this  great  new  West,  even  more 
than  today,  a  splendid  active  ambition  for  things  to  be  realized; 
and  these  first  years  produced,  within  the  state,  as  in  nearly  all  the 
states  of  the  trans-Mississippi  region,  strife  over  the  location  of  the 
several  state  institutions  for  the  public  school  system.  There  is, 
in  spite  of  the  possible  not  uncertain  evidences  of  civic  cupidity, 
and  nothwithstanding  things  as  they  might  have  been,  something 
truly  inspiring  in  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  with  which  the  prin- 
cipal communities  and  the  chief  geographical  sections  of  the  yet 
unmade  state  competed  for  favor  in  the  educational  organization. 
In  his  presentation  of  such  a  situation  Governor  McConnell  said : 
*  *  *  "Evidently,  the  University  cannot  be  located  in  every 
county,  nor  can  a  state  educational  institution  be  located  in  every 
section  of  the  state."  Thus  I  was  provided  with  an  appropriate 
text  out  of  which  might  be  constructed  a  proper  argument  for  pre- 
sentation to  this  convocation,  constituted,  as  I  understand  it,  for 
the  special  purpose  of  conserving  the  influence  and  enlarging  the 
public  usefulness  of  this  university.  What  could  be  more  stimulat- 
ing, to  me,  and  more  encouraging  to  you,  its  ambitious  friends  and 
staunch  supporters,  than  the  thought  that  it  is  possible  to  locate  the 
University  of  Idaho  in  every  county  of  the  state,  and  that  every 
section  of  the  state  can  be  directly  provided  with  a  part  of  this 
great   institution  in  the  making.     That   such   is   not  only  possible, 

a) 
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but  absolutely  necessary  for  the  immediate,  as  well  as  for  the  ulti- 
mate, welfare  of  this  American  state  university  is  perhaps  a  fairly 
concise  statement  of  the  position  which  I  shall  attempt  to  defend 
this  afternoon. 

We  live  in  a  period  characterized  by  the  intensity  of  its  indus- 
trial-commercial life.  The  competition  of  the  present  day  for  the 
possession  of  things  of  material  value,  and  the  rivalry  for  positions 
of  economic  vantage  are  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  peo- 
ples. The  producer,  the  distributor,  and  the  seller  of  things  which 
serve  to  stimulate  and  to  satisfy  the  primary  human  needs  and 
desires  are  the  leaders  of  this  hour  of  the  world.  The  rushing 
and  roaring  whir  of  the  machine  makes  the  world  music  of  the 
century.  The  exploiter  of  man's  constructive  genius  and  the  fin- 
ancier with  his  ledger  sheet  of  profits  and  losses,  ride  side  by  side 
at  the  head  of  the  crusading  columns  of  the  army  of  progress.  The 
force  of  the  natural  and  unnatural  laws  determines  the  struggle 
between  economic  classes.  A  balance  of  trade  rather  than  the 
sword  becomes  the  arbiter  of  international  conflict.  All  of  which 
are  mere  commonplaces  to  those  who  are  doing  the  work  and 
thinking  the   thoughts  of  today. 

We  live  in  a  scientific  age,  one  characterized  by  the  extent 
of  man's  dominion  over  nature.  Many  men  in  many  ways  are  life- 
devoted  to  the  search  for  the  keys  with  which  to  unclose  the  treasure 
vaults  of  the  animate  and  inanimate  world.  The  bacteriologist,  the 
chemist,  the  geologist,  the  physicist,  have  become  the  trustees  of 
man's  estate  on  earth.  The  microscope,  the  test  tube,  the  dynamo 
typify  the  instruments  of  the  new  truth  that  shall  make  men  free 
and  bring  unto  them  the  heritage  of  the  world.  The  engineer 
has  displaced  the  theologian  as  God's  almoner  of  security  and 
happiness  for  the  human  race.  All  of  which  is  trite  except  to  those 
who  sleep  in  this  day  of  wakefulness. 

We  live  in  a  season  of  social  betterment,  with  boundless 
idealisms;  a  season  rich  in  dreams  of  such  an  organization  of 
human  society  and  exulting  in  strife  toward  such  environing  condi- 
tions as  will  make  for  an  earthly  home  of  a  brotherhood  of  man- 
kind. Our  era  as  Americans  is  one  of  energetic  political  activity  and 
reform.  The  older  parties  of  political  thought  are  in  the  process 
of  gradual,  but  certain,  reconstruction  and  are  being  transmuted  in 
the  alembic  of  the  political  Utopias  of  yesterday.  An  unkempt  pop- 
ulism now  wears  the  respected  raiment  of  a  progressive  liberalism. 
Socialism  mingles  unobserved  in  the  crowded  political  forum.  The 
dissent  of  belief  of  today  becomes  the  creed  of  tomorrow.     The 
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politician  of  the  new  stamp  is  the  altruist  who  sees  and  works 
toward  the  realization  of  a  democratic  state  founded  on  genuine 
social  freedom  and  genuine  social  equality  for  all.  All  of  which 
is  obvious  even  to  the  runner  who  reads  the  slowly  turning  pages 
of  the  world's  events. 

These  three  forces — industry,  science,  and  social  idealism — dom- 
inate and  give  distinction  to  modern  life,  to  American  life  in  par- 
ticular. The  terms  themselves  are  conclusive  that  I  am  presenting 
no  new  analysis  of  the  situation  of  life,  no  novel  social  philosophy. 
Even  though  the  ultimate  significance  of  these  forces  may  not  be 
generally  nor  widely  comprehended,  the  words  do  stand,  to  the 
majority  of  men,  at  least,  for  influences  that  are  operating  to  mod- 
ify in  a  most  marked  manner  the  conditions  and  relationships  of 
life.  Indeed  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  while  these  same  forces 
have,  to  some  large  degree,  prevailed  over  the  conduct  of  men  of 
all  periods  they  operate  much  more  rapidly  and  extensively  than 
ever  before.  No  individual,  no  class,  no  institution  finds  it  possi- 
ble to  exist  without  these  circles  of  influence  that  daily  grow  larger. 

There  is,  I  believe,  full  justification  for  bringing  these  stock 
notions  of  modern  social  philosophy  to  your  attention  on  this  oc- 
casion because  of  their  significant  bearing  upon  all  contemporary 
education,  especially  upon  higher  education,  and  more  especially 
upon  higher  education  as  represented  by  the  American  state  uni- 
versity. We  are  witnessing  today  the  rapid  transformation  of  what 
has  been,  next  to  the  church,  the  world's  most  conservative  institu- 
tion,— the  University;  a  transformation  which  is  the  direct  result 
of  the  sway  of  the  trinity  of  social  forces  to  which  reference  has 
just  been  made. 

This  transformation  process,  revolutionary  in  most  respects, 
has  shaken  the  University  to  its  very  foundations.  There  is  need 
of  skillful  and  foresighted  direction  if  the  University,  as  civiliza- 
tion's chief  agency  for  the  preservation  and  interpretation  and 
communication  of  those  things  highest  and  most  enduring  for 
men,  is  to  continue  to  be  democracy's  chief  servant  for  the  com- 
mon good.  Nowhere,  in  America  at  least,  is  the  necessity  greater 
than  in  this  great  northwest  region,  endowed  with  a  natural  wealth 
already  dedicated  to  a  marvelous  industry  and  commerce,  and 
peopled  with  an  energy  derived  from  the  ideal  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  life  of  the  present.  The  character  and  efficiency  of  its  higher 
education  must  remain  as  the  final  test  of  the  real  greatness  of  the 
Inland  Empire. 

So  accustomed  have  we  of  this  western  world  become  to  the 
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public  school  in  its  traditional  form,  that  we  are  prone  to  forget 
the  long  path  of  progress  represented  by  a  state  school  system 
such  as  exists  in  the  state  of  Idaho.  We  incline  to  a  worship  at 
the  shrine  of  the  god  of  things  as  they  are,  and  to  render  tribute 
to  the  god  of  things  that  must  be.  Whither  and  how  came  this 
education  which  is  being  so  much  changed  today?  While  this  is 
a  question  wholly  pertinent  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  present 
issue,  it  is  inappropriate  at  this  time  to  trace  except  in  large,  faint 
outline  the  development  of  the  modern  conceptions  of  education 
embodied    in    the   public    school    system. 

Until  substantially  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
schools  of  the  states  and  nations  of  the  civilized  world  were  con- 
trolled by  the  ideals  of  an  aristocracy  and  the  aims  of  the  so-called 
upper  classes.  Education  was  the  inheritance  of  the  comparative 
few  who  enjoyed  its  priveleges  in  the  same  manner  as  they  entered 
into  the  patrimony  of  gold,  lands,  houses,  and  cattle.  The  school 
as  one  of  the  inalienable  possessions  of  every  child,  rich  or  poor, 
high  or  low,  male  or  female,  while  much  dreamed  of,  and  instituted 
under  limited  circumstances  in  certain  stray  places,  was  still  a 
fanciful  doctrine.  That  *  *  "free  schools  are  the  hotbeds  where- 
in idle  drones,  too  lazy  for  honest  labor,  are  reared  and  maintained ; 
the  free  school  system  was  originated  and  supported  *  *  *  for 
the  purpose  of  making  places  for  men  too  lazy  to  work,  and  the 
school  tax  is  a  thinly  disguised  tribute  which  the  honest,  hard 
working  farmer  and  mechanic  have  to  pay  out  of  their  hard  earn- 
ings to  pamper  idle  and  lazy  school  masters" has  a  strange, 

alien,  and  un-American  sound  today,  yet  this  was  a  potent  and 
much  used  argument  in  one  of  the  foremost  of  our  states  less  than 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  when  that  state  was  about  to  enter 
upon  the  project  of  providing  a  primary  school  education  for  all 
children  at  public  expense.  When  a  member  of  the  English  House 
of  Commons  declared  in  1807  that,  "however  specious  in  theory 
the  project  might  be.  of  giving  education  to  the  laboring  classes 
of  the  poor,  it  would,  in  effect,  be  found  to  be  prejudicial  to  their 
morals  and  happiness ;  it  would  teach  them  to  despise  their  lot 
in  life,  instead  of  making  them  good  servants  in  agriculture,  and 
other  laborious  employments  to  which  their  rank  in  society  had 
destined    them ;    instead   of   teaching   them    subordination,    it    would 

render  them   factious  and   refractory ;    it   would   enable 

them  to  read  seditious  pamphlets,  vicious  books  and  publications 
against  Christianity;  it  would  render  them  insolent  to  their  su- 
periors; and,  in  a  few  years,  the  result  would  be,  that  the  legislature 
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would  find  it  necessary  to  direct  the  strong  arm  of  power  toward 
them,  and  to  furnish  the  executive  magistrate  with  much  more 
vigorous  laws  than  were  now  in  force,"  he  expressed  an  attitude 
prevalent  among  English  speaking  peoples  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, one  which  has  consumed  nearly  a  century  of  effort  to  elim- 
inate from  the  scheme  of  social  organization. 

This  ancient  regime  in  education  had  to  give  way  as  it  did  in 
government.  There  was  an  inseparable  bond  between  political 
democracy,  republican  institutions,  and  the  free  universal  school. 
Each  was  mutually  dependent  upon  the  other  for  existence. 

A  new  order  was  established  in  education  with  the  founding 
of  the  American  republic.  A  century  has  given  us  three  types 
of  institutions  each  of  which  is  an  expression  of  the  progressive 
evolution  of  the  new  ideal. 

Came  the  elementary  common  school;  at  first,  free  and  demo- 
cratic in  theory  and  in  name  only;  and  just  now  taking  on  a  form, 
and  assuming  the  substance  of  freedom  and  of  democracy.  Came 
the  secondary  or  high  school,  born  and  bred  in  servitude  to  class 
and  caste,  and  only  in  the  adolescence  of  a  half  a  century  of  splendid 
development  displaying  strength  and  aims  that  will  enable  it  to  serve 
well  its  mission  as  the  college  of  the  people.  Came  the  colleges 
and  University,  embodying  the  highest  and  best  of  the  hopes 
of  a  free  people,  for  the  perpetuity  of  its  freedom  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  forces  that  make  for  human  efficiency  and  happiness. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  American  education  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  one  word,  equity — that  no  individual,  whatever 
be  his  station  in  life,  shall  be  without  the  circle  of  influence  of 
the  free  education,  erected  and  supported  by  the  state — the  people. 
This  equalization  of  privileges  and  benefits  seemed  a  perfectly  nat- 
ural outcome  insofar  as  the  elementary  school  was  concerned. 
The  guarantee  of  a  minimum  of  educational  opportunity  was  the 
corollary  of  democratic  citizenship.  And  so  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  the  free  common  school  has  come  to  be  typical  of  American 
institutions.  Though  the  end  is  yet  far,  among  our  people,  indeed 
among  all  civilized  peoples,  a  great  awakening  is  taking  place  today 
with  regard  to  the  elementary  school.  The  possibility  of  multiply- 
ing its  usefulness,  and  the  need  of  preventing  the  demonstrated 
waste  that  is  taking  place  have  made  their  appeals.  This,  how- 
ever attractive  and  inspiring,  is  afield  from  our  theme.  To  bring 
the  high  school  within  the  ready  reach  of  all  seemed  logical, 
though  unnecessary;  and  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  public  high 
school  in  America  were,  notwithstanding  expansion  and  wondrous 
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numerical  development,  years  during  which  the  chief  services  of 
the  school  were  rendered  in  behalf  of  those  whose  aim  was  upward 
and  whose  opportunities  were  larger  than  those  possessed  by  the  mass 
of  the  people.  The  freeing  of  the  high  school  from  the  bondage 
of  the  ideals  and  practices  of  the  ancient  regime,  and  the  making 
of  it  a  servitor  of  the  children  of  the  people  of  the  present  is  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  events  of  the  educational  progress  of  today. 
This  aspect  of  the  larger  issue,  alluring  as  it  is  for  presentation,  is 
also  afield  from  our  theme. 

The  founders  of  our  American  state  colleges  and  universities 
were  men  who  dreamed  of  large  things  and  who  divined  the  fu- 
ture with  no  narrow  vision.  That  the  perpetuity  of  republican 
institutions  could  not  be  safeguarded  under  a  system  which  educated 
men,  in  accordance  with  their  class  and  forune  in  life,  and  that 
the  welfare  of  a  free  people  could  not  be  founded  upon  the  ac- 
complishments of  a  few  selected  leaders  of  the  traditional  pro- 
fessions became  the  basal  doctrines  of  an  educational  revolution. 
"/  would,"  said  Ezra  Cornell,  the  heroic  founder  and  far  seeing 
benefactor  of  Cornell  University,  the  first  university  in  the  United 
States  embodying  the  ideal  of  higher  education  of  a  democratic 
people,  "found  an  institution  where  any  person  can  find  instruction 
in  any  study."  He  thus  expressed  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  re- 
actionary movement  which  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  our  statr 
system  of  higher  education. 

The  establishment  of  the  state  universities  represented  the  first 
step  in  the  democratizing  and  universalizing  of  an  education  beyond 
the  steps  of  the  elementary  and  high  school.  That  it  was  but  the 
first  step  we  are  only  now  beginning  to  realize.  The  college,  under 
the  old  regime,  and  the  first  universities,  under  the  new  order 
of  public  education,  endeavored  to  perform  a  single  function — 
the  teaching  of  orthodox,  formal,  wordy  truth,  as  the  teachers 
understood  the  truth,  to  those  students  who  came  within  their 
walls.  This  had  been  the  way  of  the  educational  world  since  the 
days  of  the  medieval  college  and  University.  Commencing  four 
or  more  decades  ago  there  was  added  as  a  result  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  sciences,  together  with  the  new  situations  created 
by  economic  pressure  of  various  kinds,  a  second  function — that  of 
increasing,  through  experiment,  study  and  investigation,  the  store 
of  the  world's  truth.  The  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  con- 
nection with  our  agricultural  colleges  are  the  most  familiar  ex- 
emplification of  this  expansion  of  the  activity  and  responsibility  of 
the  University.     But  the  end  was  not  yet. 
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"A  University  training  is  but  the  great  ordinary  means  to  a 
great  but  ordinary  end,"  said  Cardinal  Newman.  In  America  the 
state  University  has  been  recognized  as  the  great  ordinary  means 
to  two  great,  but  ordinary,  ends.  First,  it  was  charged  with  prep- 
aration of  the  comparative  few  who  were  to  be  the  leaders  of 
affairs  in  the  life  of  man  and  of  the  state.  It  was  the  breeding 
ground  for  our  teachers,  lawyers,  doctors,  engineers ;  our  dynamic 
citizenship.  Secondly,  as  the  trustee  of  the  best  wisdom  and  truth 
of  the  world,  it  was  charged  with  increase  of  that  wisdom  and 
the  constant  testing  of  that  truth  to  the  end  that  the  path  of  prog- 
ress of  human  kind  might  be  the  broader  and  the  safer.  These 
are  indeed  the  familiar  characteristics  of  the  type  of  institution  of 
which  this  University  of  Idaho  is  a  fit  representative. 

Within  a  few  short  years,  the  state  University  has  been  dis- 
covered to  be  the  great  extraordinary  means  to  a  great  and  extra- 
ordinary end.  To  the  ordinary  functions  of  teaching  student  youth 
and  of  scientific  investigation  has  been  added  a  third,  which  for 
want  of  better  name,  I  shall  designate  as  service.  Even  thus  early 
there  are  signs  that  this  third  great  activity  will  not  only  take  rank 
with  the  other  two,  but  is  likely  to  transcend  them  in  point  of 
actual  realization  of  the  principles  of  public  education  among  a 
democratic  people.  "We  say  today  that  the  ideal  of  the  state  uni- 
versity is  that  it  shall  be  coextensive  with  the  state"  is  the  terse 
expression  of  President  Charles  R.  Van  Hise,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  a  conspicuous  leader  of  the  new  movement,  in  de- 
fining  its   significance.     In  another   place   he   has   written: 

"The  aggressive  business  man  does  not  wait  for  the  consumer 
to  go  to  the  wholesale  establishment  to  purchase  his  articles.  He 
gets  his  products  out  to  the  retail  stores  by  advertisement,  by 
travelling  agents,  and  in  other  ways.  Also,  more  and  more  the 
manufacturer  is  beginning  to  establish  retail  stores  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  to  sell  his  goods.  Are  we  to  be  less  aggressive 
in  education  than  we  are  in  business?  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
proper  answer  is  clear.  If  the  nation  is  to  solve  the  various  great 
questions  which  are  before  it,  if  the  people  are  to  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing a  favorable  material  environment,  if  they  are  to  gain  a  reasona- 
ble intellectual  and  spiritual  life,  it  must  be  carrying  to  the  masses 
the  knowledge  which  the  scholars  and  investigators  have  ob- 
tained."* 

Unless  one  has  misread  entirely  the  meaning  and  purpose  of 


*Charles  R.  Van  Hise:     Report  of  the  President  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin,   1906-08.     pp.   21. 
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this  new  feature — for  it  is  new — a  new  ideal  is  to  become  dominant 
in  the  scheme  of  state  education;  an  ideal  that  will  cause  the  Uni- 
versity much  more  than  ever  before,  consciously  to  recognize  its 
three-fold  responsibility  to  the  people  of  the  state  who  support  it ; 
an  ideal  that  will  cause  the  University  to  assume  in  a  much  larger 
way  than  previously,  a  leadership  for  the  economic  and  social  bet- 
terment of  the  state. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  principal  issue.  In  what  ways  is 
it.  possible  for  this  magnified  service  of  the  University  to  the  people 
of  the  state  effectively  to  be  performed?  Will  it  be  possible  to 
do  what  Governor  McConnell  said  twenty  years  ago  could  not 
be  done  in  Idaho,  that  is,  to  locate  the  University  in  every  county 
of  the  state!  Nay  more,  to  locate  the  University  in  every  home 
of  the  state ;  and  to  cause  the  specialized,  expert  knowledge  in  pos- 
session of  the  University  to  be  utilized  in  the  multiplying  under- 
takings of  the  state. 

There  are,  as  I  am  able  to  analyze  the  situation,  two  main  chan- 
nels through  which  the  University  may  seek  to  realize  itself  in  the 
direct  service  to  the  people.  Obviously  there  are  others.  These 
are  brought  to  your  attention  primarily  because  they  will,  it  is 
believed,  emphasize  the  opportunities  of  this  convocation ;  and  sec- 
ondarily, because  these  channels  are  those  along  which  the  reigning 
forces  of  our  life  flow. 

Whatever  be  our  life  activities,  our  philosophy,  our  politic-. 
our  ethics,  it  will  be  admitted,  by  some  perhaps  reluctantly,  that  one 
corner  at  least  of  the  structure  of  civilization,  progress  and  happi- 
ness rests  upon  a  foundation  of  bread  and  butter,  of  a  satisfaction 
in  material  comforts.  The  economic  welfare  of  the  whole  people 
is  one  principal,  though  it  may  not  be  the  only,  index  to  culture 
and  success  of  living.  A  few  hungry  men  have  been  benefactors 
to  human  kind.  But  a  hungry  people  or  a  people  who  must  obtain 
the  means  of  physical  existence  through  too  arduous  and  too  pro- 
longed effort  have  rarely  been  a  contributing  people  to  their  own, 
or  the  world's,  happiness.  This  conclusion  is  submitted  in  the  face 
of  any  counter  argument  that  Scotchman  or  New  Englander  may 
make.  On  the  other  hand,  a  people  enabled  through  an  opulent 
environment  to  acquire  too  easily  freedom  from  toil  is  a  people 
certain  of  decadence.  Speaking  in  the  large  we  may  say  that 
there  should  be  maintained  some  sort  of  a  balance  between  the 
necessities  of  the  efficient  life  and  the  means  and  labor  of  acquiring 
those  necessities. 

The  major  industrial  pursuit  of  the  West  is  yet  agriculture.     Of 
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late  years  we  have  become  conscious  of  the  need  of  applying  the  best 
of  our  scientific  knowledge  to  the  processes  of  earth  culture.  More 
and  better  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  been  for  half  a  century  the 
creed  of  agriculture  that  was  both  scientific  and  ethical.  But  the 
agricultural  college  and  experiment  station  as  educational  and  in- 
vestigating institutions  early  discovered  the  limitations  imposed 
upon  their  efficiency  by  academic  traditions.  A  new  form  of  educa- 
tional pioneering  had  to  be  undertaken.  Instead  of  expecting  stu- 
dents to  come  to  them,  they  had  to  betake  themselves  to  the  stu- 
dents. Thus  developed  an  educational  machinery  of  a  distinctive 
type,  which  included  the  farmers'  institute,  the  demonstration 
farms,  short  courses  of  instruction,  popular,  scientific  bulletins,  etc. 
These  and  other  similar  undertakings  have  become  part  and  parcel 
of  the  truly  progressive  American  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
lege. It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  of  all  the  educational  establish- 
ments created  by  the  modern  democratic  state,  the  agricultural  in- 
stitutions have  best  served  to  demonstrate  the  means  and  possibil- 
ities of  the  new  higher  education.  They  have  proven  beyond  dispute 
that  education  that  signifies  social  regeneration  and  stability  must 
begin  with  those  things  that  influence  most  directly  the  economic 
life  of  the  people.  This  life  affords  the  first  object  for  the  service 
of  the  University  to  the  people  of  the  state. 

The  problem  which  our  higher  educational  institutions  are 
now  facing  is  to  discover  ways  and  means  for  rendering  service  to 
those  engaged  in  the  other  major  industrial  activities.  The  miner, 
the  lumberman,  the  merchant,  the  machinist,  the  banker,  the  book- 
keeper, are  as  much  entitled  as  the  agriculturalist  to  share  in  the 
benefits  of  the  best  of  modern  economic  skill,  knowledge,  and  in- 
sight. As  things  now  are  in  the  industrial  and  educational  world 
the  vast  majority  of  our  people  are  untrained  for  their  vocations. 
The  mobility  of  population,  the  rapidity  of  our  material  advance, 
and  the  almost  unrestricted  opportunity  for  the  exploitation  of  a 
boundless  natural  environment  have  produced  for  the  individual  a 
short  circuit  between  the  job  and  the  wherewithal  to  live.  This 
short  circuit,  unless  broken,  promises  to  burn  out  the  fuse  of  our 
national  efficiency.  To  break  it  means  new  connections  to  carry 
the  current  of  an  education  that  increases  the  productive  skill  and 
stimulates  inborn  ambition  of  men.  How  great  the  demand  is  for 
technical  knowledge  by  industrial  workers  of  all  grades  is  manifest 
from  the  recent  phenomenal  and  well  nigh  incredible  growth  of 
certain  private  institutions  employing  the  correspondence  method 
of  teaching.     If  it  is  true, — and  the  evidence  seems   entirely  suf- 
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ficient  to  justify  the  common  report — that,  in  every  state  of  the 
union,  there  are  thousands  of  men  and  women,  many  of  whom 
are  no  longer  young,  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  money,  and  time, 
and  effort  to  gain  for  themselves  by  the  trying  correspondence 
method  some  slight  increment  of  advantage  through  bettered  ef- 
ficiency; if  this  be  the  circumstance,  then  it  becomes  a  sacred  re- 
sponsibility of  the  state  itself  to  employ  and  to  develop  this  de- 
vice as  an  instrument  for  popular  education.  No  state  university 
that  purposes  to  assume  its  ful  duty  dares  longer  to  neglect  the 
man  or  woman  who  desires  to  share  in  the  trust  fund  of  vitalized 
knowledge    which    is   productive    skill. 

One  single  and  striking  illustration  of  the  main  thought  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  a  short  three  years  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  has  with  trifling  effort  enrolled  nearly  five  thousand 
students  in  the  correspondence  study  courses.  An  analysis  of  this 
enrollment  exhibits  the  still  more  striking  fact  that  the  very  great 
majority  are  in  courses  possessing  a  direct  vocational  economic 
worth.  And  what  has  been  accomplished  in  this  one  institution  is 
but  an  experimental  result,  which  may  be  duplicated  in  any  state 
that  directs  its  higher  educational  educationalists  to  lead  the  way. 
As  a  people  we  are  committed  to  the  doctrine  of  conservation.  This 
word  should  not  be  interpreted  narrowly.  The  conservation  of  the 
resources  of  education  is  as  important  to  the  state  as  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  resources  of  nature.  Land,  lumber,  water,  and  minerals 
are  no  more  valuable  as  social  assets  than  capacity,  ambition,  and 
usefulness  of  men  and  women.  To  neglect  these  for  a  single  genera- 
tion means  a  stupendous  waste.  Constantly  to  reduce  the  economic 
waste  of  human  material  is  an  ideal  full  worthy  of  the  American 
University. 

It  would  be  a  narrow  and  distorted  conception  of  the  broader 
function  of  this  newer  public  education  to  confine  it  within  the  walls 
of  direct  economic  utility.     No  people   lives   by  bread  alone. 

At  the  present  moment  American  citizenship  is  being  called 
upon  to  pass  skilled  and  foresighted  judgment  upon  a  multitude 
of  new  questions  falling  within  the  arena  of  political  activity.  Those 
judgments  should  not  depend  upon  mere  numerical  chance.  In 
spite  of  appearances  to  the  contrary  we  are,  as  a  people,  traveling 
toward  the  goal  of  political  democracy.  Party  lines  are  becoming 
weaker,  the  boss  and  the  demagogue,  less  securely  intrenched,  and 
more  real  power  becomes  vested  in  the  poeple.  This  improving  con- 
dition of  things  has  thrown  upon  the  public  school,  an  entirely  new 
lot  of  responsibilities,  the  principal  ones  of  which  are  that  funda- 
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mental  truths  and  facts  upon  which  sound  government  rests  shall  not 
be  concealed  from  the  people,  or  depend  for  their  dissemination  upon 
a  subsidized  and  too  frequently  biased  and  ignorant  public  press, 
or  for  expression  upon  the  voice  of  those  who  live  within  and  upon 
political  activities.  On  the  other  hand  it  becomes  a  solemn  obliga- 
tion of  the  modern  state  universities  to  assume  political  leadership 
and  to  teach  political  truths  not  only  to  students  who  come  within 
its  walls,  but  to  employ  all  such  agencies  as  will  enable  a  better 
comprehension  on  the  part  of  the  common  mind  of  the  fundamental 
truths  out  of  which  stable  government  and  social  progress  must 
issue.  To  spread  broadcast  reliable  information  upon  subjects 
of  political  moment,  and  to  stimulate  public  discussion  of  these  sub- 
jects are  works  that  must,  and  will  be,  perfected  by  the  University 
in  those  states  where  the  political  life  of  the  people  is  lived,  felt, 
and  acted  by  the  people  themselves.  In  this  modern  day  a  talking 
people  is  more  apt  to  be  a  thinking  people ;  and  a  thinking  people 
cannot  be  silent  when  the  issues  are  of  vital,  common  concern.  If 
within  one  year  it  has  been  possible  for  one  university  just  be- 
ginning this  work,  to  reach  nearly  fifty  thousand  people  through 
lectures,  and  to  send  out  sixty  thousand  articles  on  three  hundred 
different  subjects  to  organizations  and  individuals  desiring  informa- 
tion, it  would  seem  that  a  new  element  has  been  introduced  for  the 
success  of  our  experiment  of  political  democracy. 

Three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  a  Frenchman  who  was  able 
to  give  a  critical,  yet  sympathetic,  interpretation  of  American  institu- 
tions wrote : 

"If,  then,  there  be  a  subject  upon  which  a  democratic  people 
is  peculiarly  liable  to  abandon  itself,  blindly  and  extravagantly,  to 
general  ideas,  the  best  corrective  that  can  be  used  will  be  to  make 
that  subject  a  part  of  the  daily  practical  occupation  of  that  people. 
The  people  will  then  be  compelled  to  enter  upon  its  details  and  the 
details  will  teach  them  the  weak  points  of  the  theory." 

This  seems  to  me  fully  to  express  the  idea  behind  the  larger 
University  movement :  to  make  education  a  part  of  the  daily  prac- 
tical occupation  of  all  the  people  of  the  state;  and  to  make  the 
University  independent  of  place,  of  party,  of  class ;  and  to  cause 
the  University  to  do  that  which  the  forceful  and  far-seeing  president 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  says  it  should  do,  "to  take  up  any 
line  of  educational  work  within  the  state  for  which  the  University 
is  the  best  fitted  instrument."' 


FOR  THE  COMMON  GOOD 


Commencement  Address 
by  Hon.  Frank  S.  Dietrich,  U.  S.  District  Judge  for  Idaho 

By  way  of  preamble  to  that  portion  of  the  fundamental  law  of 
our  state  which  provides  for  a  system  of  public  education,  it  is  de- 
clared that  the  stability  of  a  republican  form  of  government  de- 
pends mainly  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  There  are  al- 
ways two  phases  or  aspects  to  the  question  of  the  value  of  an  educa 
tion.  its  value  to  him  who  acquires  it,  and  its  value  through  bin 
to  the  social  body  of  which  he  is  a  constituent  part.  Obviously 
an  education  cannot  exist  in  the  abstract;  of  necessity  it  must  attach 
to  the  individual,  and  is  personal.  A  community  is  educated  or  a 
nation  is  intelligent  only  in  the  sense  and  to  the  degree  that  in- 
telligence prevails  among  the  individual  unit-  embraced  within 
such  community  or  nation.  The  benefit  which  will  accrue  to  the 
common  good  from  the  education  of  the  individual  is  therefore 
contingent   upon  the   attitude   of   the   individual. 

In  making  the  declaration  referred  to,  the  framers  of  the  con- 
stitution doubtless  assumed  the  existence  of  certain  other  essential 
qualities  of  citizenship,  and  bad  reference  especially  to  the  proper 
discharge  by  the  citizen  of  the  more  common,  but  not  unimportant. 
social  and  personal  obligations  which  rest  alike  upon  all  members 
of  a  selfgoverning  collective  group.  The  well-being  of  society 
and  the  perpetuity  and  successful  administration  of  a  government 
by  the  people,  imperatively  demand  such  a  measure  of  intelligence 
on  the  part  of  the  citizen  as  will  enable  him  at  least  to  exercise 
the  elective  franchise  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  discrimination, 
and  to  earn  a  wage  sufficient  to  support  himself  and  his  family 
according  to  a  decent  standard  of  living.  To  that  extent,  under 
a  government  like  ours,  popular  education  is  a  public  benefit  and 
is  fundamental ;  it  is  indispensable  if  we  would  escape  the  perils 
of  a  pauperized  citizenship  and  an  illiterate  electorate. 

From  such  a  conception  doubtless  sprang  the  idea  of  our  admir- 
able system  of  free  common  schools,  and  upon  such  a  theory  we. 
as  a  body,  assume  the  burden  of  providing  certain  educational 
facilities  which  shall  be  free  to  all  alike,  and  the  right  to  prescribe 
the  minimum  use  to  which  any  member  of  society  may  put  them. 
Thus  in  law  we  justify  compulsory  attendance  upon  the  schools  for 
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a  minimum  period  of  time,  and  exact  revenue  for  their  support,  re- 
gardless of  the  question  whether  or  not  the  taxpayer  receives  there- 
from any  direct  benefit. 

You,  of  course,  observe  nothing  novel  either  in  the  constitutional 
declaration  referred  to  or  in  the  statement  of  the  legal  theory  up- 
on which  our  public  schools  are  maintained,  and  I  have  adverted 
to  them  preliminarily  only  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  attention 
to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  mutual  dependence  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  citizen  and  the  state.  If  we  assume  that  the  boy  or 
girl,  when  grown,  will  viciously  use  the  power  of  his  educational 
training  to  the  injury  of  society,  or  will  decline  to  make  any  use 
of  it  at  all,  it  is  obvious  that  no  justification  remains  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  schools  as  a  public  burden.  True,  there  may  be  a 
purely  selfish  exercise  of  the  advantage  thus  acquired,  with  an  indi- 
rect benefit  to  society  sufficient  to  justify  the  public  expense,  for 
it  sometimes  happens  to  be  the  case  that  the  selfish  interests  of 
the  parts  are  entirely  compatible  with  the  general  well-being  of 
the  whole.  Concretely,  an  education  which  makes  a  man  merely 
to  provide  for  his  own  personal  necessities  may  be  worth  while,  in 
that  such  a  one  is  at  least  not  a  burden  upon,  if  he  fails  to  become 
a  help  to,  the  social  body,  but  the  education  at  public  expense  of 
one  who  notwithstanding  such  training  will  eat  his  bread  in  idle- 
ness or  will  employ  his  wits,  not  for  the  purpose  of  earning  that 
which  he  consumes,  but  of  securing,  by  artifice,  the  fair  fruits  of 
another's  toil, — that  is  plainly  indefensible. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  while  the  constitutional  declaration  to 
which  I  have  referred  points  more  directly  to  our  common  schools, 
the  article  to  which  it  is  introductory  also  makes  provision  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  institution  in  whose  halls  we  are  here  as- 
sembled, and  it  is  therefore  reasonably  to  be  inferred  that  not  only 
the  common  schools,  but  also  our  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
were  thought  to  sustain  some  important  relation  to  the  well-being, 
if  not  the  stability,  of  the  state.  However  that  may  be,  doubt- 
less the  principle  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  is,  to  say  the  least, 
quite  as  applicable  to  our  high  schools  and  colleges  as  to  the  com- 
mon schools ;  their  maintenance  at  public  expense  implies  a  benefit 
commensurate  with  the  burden  of  their  support.  To  be  sure,  their 
relations  to  the  public  welfare  are  not  so  apparent  or  well-defined 
as  those  of  the  common  schools ;  the  latter  have  a  universal  reach, 
and  affect  the  primary  functions  of  citizenship ;  they  touch  the 
bread-and-butter  side  of  life,  and  the  resulting  benefits  are  more 
readily  observed  and  appreciated.     No  one,  of  course,  will  contend 
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that  a  university  training  is  necessary  either  to  the  proper  discharge 
of  our  ordinary  civic  duties  or  to  the  acquisition  for  ourselves  of  a 
reasonable  competency  in  life.  In  its  individual  aspect,  the  higher 
education  relates  more  to  personal  advancement  and  development 
than  to  the  mere  matter  of  existence,  and  in  its  soical  aspect  it  is, 
as  a  rule  ,only  an  influence  operating  indirectly,  if  not  imperceptibly, 
upon  the  collective  body.  True,  the  results  of  scientific  experiment- 
ation and  original  research  now  so  generally  carried  on,  especially 
in  the  physical  departments  of  our  large  universities,  are  often  of 
inestimable  value,  and  accrue  directly  and  palpably  to  the  common 
good ;  but  after  all  these  are  but  the  by-products  of  educational 
work.  It  is  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  youth  who  annually 
go  forth  from  the  portals  of  our  institutions  of  learning,  carrying 
diplomas  in  their  hands,  that  we  look  for  the  chief  output ;  and 
that  which  we  look  for  is  personal  power,  a  power  which  shall  be- 
come the  source  of  an  influence  of  more  or  less  indefinite  sweep. 
Such  a  power  in  varying  degrees  these  young  men  and  women 
in  whom  our  interest  chiefly  centers  here  today,  have  acquired, 
and  they  go  out  bearing  within  themselves  new  forces,  forces  which 
though  invisible  and  imponderable,  and  which  we  cannot  measure, 
are  possibly  of  sufficient  potency  to  direct  or  greatly  to  disturb 
the  mighty  currents  of  our  community  life.  In  so  speaking  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  indulging  in  idle  exaggeration  or  as 
employing  a  meaningless,  rhetorical  hyperbole;  I  have  no  desire 
to  speak  in  vain  flattery.  The  power  to  which  I  refer  is  personal 
efficiency  in  the  common  affairs  and  in  the  ordinary  spheres  of  life. 
I  am  not  here  to  encourage  you  to  build  or  to  assist  you  in  design- 
ing castles  in  the  air.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  but  not  probable, 
that  one  of  you  may  become  a  Moses  or  a  Lincoln,  a  Florence 
Nightingale,  or  a  Frances  Willard.  But,  I  repeat,  it  is  entirely 
probable  that  all  of  you,  in  some  measure,  and  some  of  you  in  a 
large  measure,  by  reason  of  your  God-given  capacities  and  the 
resources  which  you  have  been  here  accumulating,  and  the  forces 
which  you  have  been  here  developing  and  correlating,  have  it  within 
you  not  only  to  shape  your  own  destiny,  but  materially  to  affect  the 
well-being  of  the  entire  collective  group  of  which  you  are  a  part. 
Need  it  therefore  be  said  that  the  social  body  is  deeply  concerned 
with  the  question  of  the  direction  in  which  these  forces  are  to  be 
applied?  That  the  state  is  interested  in  the  education  of  its  youth 
is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  declared  in  its  fundamental  law.  and 
is  attested  by  the  countless  treasure  which  is  annually  poured  upon 
the  altars  of  our  schools  of  learning.     But  many  times  greater  is 
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its  interest,  much  more  profound  is  its  concern,  in  the  spirit,  the 
attitude  and  the  purpose  of  those  who,  assisted  by  its  bounty,  have 
acquired  the  distinctive  power  of  knowledge  and  of  a  mental  disci- 
pline. And  here  comes  the  suggestion  of  duty  and  of  personal 
responsibility  that  rest  upon  the  educated  citizen,  as  well  as  of  the 
opportunity  which  lies  large  before  him. 

In  the  earlier  history  of  our  country  there  was  less  need  for 
the  plea  which  I  am  making  here  today.  The  institutions  of 
higher  learning  were  established  and  existed  for  purposes  which 
were  not  only  declared  to  be,  but  which  were  in  fact,  unmistakably 
altruistic.  Of  the  historical  New  England  colleges,  "For  Christ 
and  the  Church,"  "For  Public  Employment  in  the  Church  and  the 
Civic  State,"  for  "Forming  the  Rising  Generation  to  Virtue,  Knowl- 
edge, and  Useful  Literature,"  and  "For  the  General  Advantage 
and  Honor  of  the  Government,"  are  illustrative  terms  of  dedica- 
tion, somewhat  quaint  in  form  you  will  note,  but  in  substance  not 
wholly  antiquated,  let  us  hope.  The  curricula  of  the  earlier  days, 
laying  great  stress  upon  the  humanities,  paid  some  regard  at  least 
to  a  preparation  for  the  Christian  ministry,  and  of  the  students 
there  was  a  high  percentage  of  those  who  had  consecrated  them- 
selves to  this  calling,  which  then,  as  now,  was  the  most  altruistic 
of  all  the  professions.  Relatively,  the  desire  for  gain  was  not  so 
strong  upon  the  more  secular  professions  of  law  and  medicine, 
and  there  was  little  thought  of  a  higher  training  for  those  who 
contemplated  only  commercial  pursuits.  If  we  add  to  these  con- 
ditions the  further  fact  of  formal  instruction  in  the  Christian  creed, 
the  glory  of  which  has  always  been  its  exaltation  of  the  unselfish 
life,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  environment  and  influence  of  a  college 
course  made  powerfully  for  a  spirit  of  self-abnegation  and  of  service. 

There  would  not  be  time,  nor  would  it  be  profitable  here,  to 
attempt  to  uncover  and  trace  the  processes  of  change  which  a 
century  and  more  has  wrought.  The  Christian  ministry  is  no 
longer  dominant  in  the  student  body;  for  cogent  reasons  of  ex- 
pediency, effective  religious  teaching  is  excluded  from  certain  of 
our  institutions.  In  great  numbers  young  men  and  young  women 
contemplating  vocations  having  no  direct  relation  to  public  serv- 
ice or  contact  with  human  need,  seek  the  personal  advantage  of  a 
special  training  in  subjects  relating  to  their  prospective  work.  These, 
it  is  readily  seen,  are  conditions  less  hospitable  to  the  altruistic  spirit 
than  those  prevailing  during  the  earlier  period.  And  yet,  perhaps, 
such  conditions  should  be  regarded  less  in  the  light  of  ultimate 
causes  than  of  intermediate  results.     After  all,  the  college  life  has 
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simply  yielded  to  the  impact  of  forces  almost  universally  operative 
in  shaping  the  course  of  our  national  life.  From  the  strong  individ- 
ualism which  characterized  the  newer  civilizations  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  we  have  received  a  priceless  heritage  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  It  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  personal  independence  and  individual  initiative ;  in 
conjunction  with  the  principle  of  private  property,  it  has  contributed 
powerfully  to  the  phenomenal  increase  of  our  material  wealth.  But 
upon  the  other  hand,  it  has  had  its  evil  tendencies.  It  is  anti-social 
and  self-centered.  In  the  commercial  world  and  in  the  realm  of 
politics,  when  untempered  by  considerations  of  justice  and  mercy, 
it  degenerates  into  rank  and  ruthless  selfishness.  It  has  regard 
for  the  individual  and  not  for  the  public  good.  Strong  as  is  this 
tradition  of  individualism  upon  us,  it  is  not  strange  that  its  influence 
has  invaded  and  affected  the  life  of  our  schools  and  colleges.  It 
is  the  very  opposite  of  the  altruistic  spirit.  The  boy  is  sent  to  school 
that  he  may  cope  with,  not  that  he  may  render  assistance  to,  his 
fellows;  and  almost  instinctively  and  quite  unconsciously  is  it  not 
our  thought  of  the  young  man  when  he  goes  to  college,  that  thus  he 
will  be  able  to  win  some  prizes  from  society,  secure  some  place  of 
precedence  among  his  fellows  in  the  social  group,  rather  than  that 
he  may  minister  to  or  confer  some  benefit  upon  them.  And  this, 
too,  even  where  the  social  group  provides  the  facilities  for  acquir- 
ing such  advantage  and  encourages  the  individual  to  make  use 
thereof.  Surely  length  of  arm  and  strength  of  limb  are  not  thus 
given  to  the  few  that  they  may  outreach  and  outstrip  the  many 
for  purely  selfish  ends.  Society  does  not  purposely  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  individual  a  weapon  to  be  turned  to  its  own  destruc- 
tion; there  is  implied  an  obligation  upon  the  part  of  him  who  re- 
ceives it  not  only  to  avoid  its  use  to  the  injury  of  the  many,  but 
to  employ  it  for  the  good  of  all. 

I  assure  you  that  I  do  not  single  out  the  college  life  and  urge 
considerations  peculiar  to  it  because  in  principle  the  obligations 
of  the  educated  class  are  essentially  different  from  those  of  other 
citizens.  I  refer  to  these  considerations  because  I  speak  to  you 
today  not  only  as  citizens,  but  as  highly  educated  citizens.  In  that 
you  have  been  recipients  of  peculiar  benefits  conferred  by  the 
public;  in  that  the  horizon  of  knowledge  has  been  enlarged  for  you, 
and  you  view  life  from  an  elevated  standpoint, — insofar  your  se- 
sponsibility  is  to  some  degree  distinct.  Of  him  to  whom  much  is 
given,  much  is  required.  But  primarily  your  obligations,  though 
possibly   differing   in   degree,   are  not   essentially   different   in   kind 
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from  those  of  other  citizens.  Whatever  our  calling  or  our  condi- 
tion in  life,  we  are  indebted  to  the  collective  group,  which  we  call 
society,  or  the  state,  for  certain  of  the  opportunities,  privileges, 
and  advantages  which  we  enjoy.  The  trouble  is,  that  we  are  prone 
to  find  refuge  in  the  principle  of  collectiveism  for  what  we  receive, 
and  yet  invoke  the  doctrine  of  individualism  for  what  we  give  out. 
Permit  me  to  illustrate  in  a  homely  way  by  reference  to  the  law 
of  the  "unearned  increment,"  with  which  you  have  become  familiar 
through  your  studies  in  political  and  social  science.  Among  your 
acquaintances  you  doubtless  number  those  who  have  profited  greatly 
by  speculating  in  unimproved  real  estate  in  some  of  our  growing 
western  towns.  Under  our  prevailing  system,  that  may  be  and 
usually  is  an  entirely  honorable  method  of  acquiring  wealth.  By  the 
exercise  of  business  foresight,  the  just  estimate  of  natural  re- 
sources, and  the  proper  manipulation  of  influences  and  forces, 
(always,  of  course,  with  many  elements  of  chance),  an  investment 
of  this  character  may  legitimately  become  highly  fruitful.  What 
we  call  the  growth  of  the  community  multiplies  the  uses  to  which 
the  lands  may  be  put,  thus  greatly  stimulating  their  market  value, 
the  increment  of  which,  of  course,  accrues  to  the  benefit  of  the 
owner.  But  among  such  investors  now  and  then  we  meet  with 
a  man  of  most  unlovely  character.  He  is  one  of  whom  we  are 
wont  to  say,  he  is  lacking  in  public  spirit ;  but  to  me  his  defect  has 
always  appeared  to  be  more  the  lack  of  a  robust  sense  of  common 
justice.  He  evades  or  grumbles  over  community  taxes,  opposes 
community  improvements  intended  for  the  public  convenience,  de- 
clines to  subscribe  for  the  development  or  the  advertisement  of 
community  resources,  refuses  to  contribute  to  the  establishment  or 
maintenance  of  public  institutions  or  public  enterprises  that  minister 
to  the  attractiveness  or  the  profitableness  of  community  life,  and 
yet  he  unblushingly  pockets  the  increase  of  value  which  attaches  to 
his  individual  property  through  the  exclusive  agency  of  these  var- 
ious community  influences.  Such  conduct  upon  the  grosser  and 
more  materialistic  side  of  civilized  life  is  illustrative  of  the  general 
disposition  or  attitude  to  which  I  refer.  There  are  unearned  in- 
crements other  than  those  attaching  to  the  value  of  city  lots.  The 
life  of  every  community  is  enriched  by,  and  every  inhabitant  re- 
ceives a  benefit  from,  the  voluntary  contributions  and  the  disinter- 
ested public  service  of  the  few  who  are  conspicuous  because  of 
their  public  spirit.  Institutions  which  we  would  not  be  without 
are  established  and  maintained,  and  civilizing  and  refining  influ- 
ences are  set  in  motion  at  a  cost  and  with   personal   sacrifice  in 
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which  the  majority  do  not  share,  and  of  which  there  is  little  real 
appreciation.  We  are  too  much  in  the  thrall  of  the  instinct  of  in- 
dividualism and  selfishness.  With  a  more  adequate  conception  of 
the  social  relation,  and  a  keener  consciousness  of  the  individual 
obligation  implied  in  the  acceptance  of  social  benefits,  a  fine  sense 
of  honor  would  tend  to  equalize  the  burden  of  public  service, 
and  public  spirit  would  cease  to  be  conspicuous  because  of  its  rarity. 

I  trust  that  I  am  understood.  I  speak  not  for  socialism  and 
its  attendant  ills.  To  point  out  the  weakness  of  our  social  system 
does  does  not  imply  approval  of  another.  I  would  not  abandon 
individualism  with  the  strength  that  it  has  wrought  in  personal 
character.  1  would  not  reduce  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  unit 
in  society,  but  I  would  dedicate  it  to  society.  I  would  by  the  power 
of  public  sentiment  infuse  into  this  strength  respect  for  weakness, 
and  make  it  highly  honorable  for  individualism  to  consecrate  the 
fruits   of   its    efficiency,    less    to    self   and    more    to    humankind. 

Society,  of  course,  has  no  expectation  of  being  financially  re- 
imbursed for  the  outlay  incurred  by  it  in  the  education  of  the  in- 
dividual; it  opens  no  account  with  him.  Nor  is  reference  here 
made  to  this  fact  for  the  purpose  of  meanly  reminding  you  of  any 
merely  commercial  obligation  with  which  you  stand  charged;  that 
would  be  a  sorbid  consideration  entirely  unworthy  of  this  time 
or  place.  Offensive  and  shocking  to  the  parent  would  be  the 
suggestion  of  a  discharge  of  obligations  by  reimbursement  in  kind 
for  the  financial  burden  which  he  has  borne  in  the  nurture  and 
education  of  his  child.  He  fondly  awaits  and  justly  expects  the  more 
fitting  expression  of  gratitude  in  willing  obedience,  filial  regard, 
and,  later,  in  the  reflected  honor  of  a  useful  and  successful  life.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  in  a  family  of  children  the  combined  re- 
sources of  all  are  only  sufficient  to  enable  the  one  to  enter  the 
larger  sphere  which  opens  to  the  educated  man.  Is  there  conceiv- 
able a  baser  spirit,  or  one  more  worthy  of  our  contempt  than  that 
of  him  who,  having  profited  by  the  generous  cooperation  of  the 
family  group,  repudiates  all  obligation,  forgets  the  humble  sacrifice, 
and,  with  disdainful  pride,  employs  the  advantage  thus  acquired, 
solely  for  his  selfish  ends.  Society  is  but  the  larger  family  group; 
the  ties  which  bind  are  more  attenuated  but  no  less  surely  do  they 
exist  than  where  there  is  common  blood.  Whether  we  will  or  no, 
more  and  more  do  we  bceome  each  his  brother's  keeper.  Never 
before  has  it  been  so  literally  true  that  "No  man  liveth  unto  him- 
self." Daily  do  our  social  relations  multiply  in  the  growing  com- 
plexity of  this  twentieth  century  civilization.     More  and  more  firmly 
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and  inextricably  is  the  interest  of  the  individual  bound  up  in  the 
welfare  of  the  group,  and  more  and  more  is  any  injustice  inflicted 
upon  the  whole  felt  by  all  the  parts. 

I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  individual 
education  is  in  part  the  produce  of  public  expense,  for  the  pur- 
pose only  of  arresting  your  attention,  and  of  quickening,  if  possible, 
your  consciousness  of  obligation  and  of  awakening  a  sense  of  ap- 
preciation and  of  just  regard,  if  not  of  gratitude,  to  the  collective 
group  which  we  call  society  or  the  state.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
become  altogether  too  prone  to  look  upon  any  concern  for  the 
public  welfare  as  pure  altruism  and  upon  a  scrupulous  regard  for 
the  public  interest  as  impracticable  and  visionary  idealism.  There 
is  sore  need  that  the  relation  appear  to  us  to  be  one  of  mutual 
interest  and  obligation,  and  that  we  fortify  the  altruistic  impulse 
with  the  more  substantial  and  enduring  considerations  embraced  in 
a  just  conception  of  honor  and  common  honesty.  Unconsciously 
we  fall  into  the  habit  of  accepting  public  benefits  as  a  matter  of 
course,  if  not  as  a  matter  of  right.  We  take  what  is  offered,  we 
get  what  we  can,  we  say  nothing  in  gratitude,  we  feel  nothing  of 
gratefulness.  There  is  no  thought  of  their  origin  or  of  the  real 
source  of  their  supply.  The  state  becomes  a  sort  of  soulless,  imper- 
sonal abstraction,  a  great  unrealized,  unidealized,  unpersonified  Santa 
Claus.  Sometimes  I  think  we  suffer  much  by  the  loss,  in  the  glaring 
sunlight  of  modern  scientific  truth,  of  the  power  which  the  ancients 
had  of  personifying  and  deifying  not  only  the  forces  of  nature,  but 
some  of  the  attributes  of  government.  In  the  constitutional  mon- 
archies of  today  it  is  thought  that  the  occupant  of  the  throne, 
though  often  shorn  of  all  real  power,  still  plays  an  important  part, 
for  in  him  is  personified  the  state.  To  do  a  public  wrong  is  to  do 
injustice  to  the  king  or  dishonor  to  the  queen,  and  such  is  the 
law  of  humankind  that  "God  save  the  king"  touches  chords  not 
reached  by  "God  save  the  public  interest."  In  the  flag  we  have  a 
symbol  upon  which  our  sentiment  may  concentrate,  but  I  fear  that 
we  have  not  yet  written  upon  its  beloved  folds  the  virtues  of 
peace  so  large  as  those  of  war. 

Properly  you  conceive  of  and  refer  to  this  university  as  your 
Alma  Mater;  for  her  today  you  entertain  a  warm  filial  regard; 
you  appreciate  her  nurture  and  care;  any  imputation  against  her 
good  name  you  would  hasten  to  resent,  and  any  invasion  of  her 
rights  you  would  be  strong  to  resist ;  for  her  interests  you  would 
strive,  and  the  ready  crimson  would  mount  to  your  checks  at  any 
suggestion  for  her  dishonor.    But  what  is  the  institution  which  has 
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become  so  endeared  to  you  but  the  public  personified  for  a  special 
purpose?  Back  of  the  university  is  society,  the  state,  the  public. 
The  entire  state  is  your  real  Alma  Mater,  and  for  her  permit  me  to 
bespeak  your  affection,  your  loyalty,  and  your  jealous  care. 

I  would  not  have  you  think  me  quixotic,  nor  would  I  send 
you  upon  a  quest  for  the  Holy  Grail.  The  standard  which  I  would 
have  you  set  for  yourselves  is  practicable ;  the  conditions  to  which 
I  am  referring  are  real.  There  is  with  us  a  lamentable  lack  of  social 
consciousness.  Remember  I  do  not  present  to  you  the  moral  duty 
of  individual  recognition  of  social  obligations,  because  in  their  dis- 
regard of  them  educated  men  have  most  transgressed ;  nor  do  I 
voice  the  insistent  call  for  a  more  potent  civic  patriotism,  because 
educated  men  have  been  least  responsive  to  the  call;  for  such  are 
not  the  facts.  Of  all  men  I  believe  those  of  the  higher  training 
have  stood  most  faithfully  for  the  standard  to  which  I  would  have 
you  hold.  My  purpose  is  not  therefore  to  call  you  to  repentance, 
but  with  all  the  earnestness  of  which  I  am  capable  I  desire  to 
warn  you  against  a  surrender  to  that  spirit  of  cynical  indifference 
to,  or  vicious  disregard  for,  the  rights  of  others  and  for  the  common 
good  which  so  powerfully  prevails  in  many  quarters  of  our  national 
life,  and  to  fortify  you  against  the  temptations  which  you  will  surely 
meet.  Some  of  you  have  come  from  humble  homes.  The  life 
which  many  of  you  have  looked  upon  has  been  largely  that  of  the 
frontier,  ever  the  most  sturdy  and  the  least  affected  by  the  dom- 
inant tendencies  of  the  times.  Here,  while  coming  into  closer  prox- 
imity with  the  great  throbbing  world,  you  have  little  felt  its  power. 
Cloistered  in  these  university  walls,  you  have  moved  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  books  and  learning;  your  contact  has  been  with  men  of 
plain  living  and  high   thinking. 

But  the  world  at  large  is  less  hospitable  to  the  sentiments  of 
disinterested  patriotism.  Without  practical  experience  you  can  have 
little  appreciation  of  the  currents  in  our  social  and  commercial  life 
which  drive  hard  against  those  qualities  of  personal  character  upon 
which  rests  the  welfare  of  the  state.  Our  unexampled  wealth  has 
brought  with  it  a  train  of  evils,  and  alarm  for  the  results  of  our 
growing  love  of  luxury  and  ease  is  not  without  reason.  Whatever 
the  final  verdict  may  be  as  to  the  type  of  character  developed  in 
those  who,  in  gaining  together  much  money,  have  been  actuated 
by  the  mere  love  of  success  in  the  commercial  world,  or  by  an 
ambition  to  accumulate  wealth  for  the  power  which  it  would  confer, 
or  the  social  position  which  it  would  assure,  (motives  which 
strongly    characterize    an    age    in    our    American    life    which    seems 
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to  be  passing),  there  can  be  no  disagreement  among  right-think- 
ing men  of  the  demoralizing  effect  of  the  pasion  which  seems  now 
to  be  growing  upon  us  to  gather  money  for  no  other  purpose  than 
that  by  means  of  its  possession  we  may  gratify  a  vanity  for 
ostentatious  display  or  satisfy  a  desire  for  ease  and  self-indulgence. 
In  no  phase  of  contemporary  American  life  is  there  cause  for 
greater  concern,  and  nowhere  else  is  there  such  material  evidence 
of  a  tendency  to  decadence  in  our  national  character.  Whatever 
we  may  find  to  condemn  in  the  men  who  yielded  themselves  to  the 
gathering  of  money  solely  because  of  an  ambition  for  success,  or 
power,  or  position,  theirs  was  usually  a  life  of  hardness  and  of 
stern  discipline  by  which  many  strong  and  admirable  traits  of 
character  were  brought  out  and  developed;  but  not  so  of  the  one 
who  seeks  money  merely  to  gratify  his  desire  for  self-indulgence. 
He  has  no  redeeming  feature  of  strength,  and  his  character  is  alto- 
gether unlovely. 

To  some  of  you  the  seductive  beckoning  of  a  life  of  luxury,  ease 
and  frivolous  pleasure,  and  unwholesome  excitement  will  not  ap- 
peal. To  others,  because  of  environment  and  inherent  disposi- 
tion, the  inducement  will  be  well-nigh  irresistible,  and  it  will  require 
all  your  power  of  self-control  to  hold  you  to  the  high  ideals  that 
you  now  entertain.  The  temptation  is  not  confined  to  sex  or  lim- 
ited to  condition.  Those  of  you  who  happen  to  inherit  wealth 
or  who  may  acquire  it,  will  need  to  exercise  vigilance  that  you 
employ  it  not  to  minister  to  vanity  and  self-indulgence,  but  for 
rational  ends ;  not  for  vulgar  display  to  irritate  and  stir  up  envy 
and  discontent  in  those  who  feel  the  pangs  of  poverty,  but  to 
minister  to  their  needs;  and  those  of  you  who  have  it  not  will 
need  like  strength  of  character  and  circumspection  to  enable  you 
to  resist  the  temptation  into  which  so  many  of  our  youth  fall,  of 
living  beyond  their  means,  often  with  irretrievable  disaster  and 
disgrace,  and  always  with  impaired  usefulness  and  at  least  temporary 
loss  of  self-respect.  I  regret  that  time  forbids  that  I  elaborate 
upon  this  phase  and  this  effect  of  the  extravagance  of  our  modern 
life;  its  banefulness  cannot  be  overstated.  It  is  highly  inimical  to 
the  true  happiness  of,  and  brings  no  real  satisfaction  to,  the  indiv- 
idual; it  is  a  menace  to  the  peace  and  the  very  existence  of  the 
home,  and   is  necessarily  inconsistent   with  the   public  good. 

If,  then,  as  individuals  you  owe  a  service  to  the  public,  the 
obligations  of  which  are  intensified  by  the  fact  that  you  possess 
the  power  imparted  by  a  college  training,  in  what  form  is  the  serv- 
ice to  be  rendered?     I  hardly  need  say  to  you  that  I  have  no  dis- 
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position  to  attempt  to  name  for  you  the  time  or  place,  or  the 
manner  in  which  you  should  discharge  your  obligations,  or  point 
out  the  specific  calling  in  life  to  which  you  should  devote  your 
energies.  No  man  can  safely  project  himself  into  the  life  of  another 
There  are  general  principles  of  human  conduct,  however,  which 
all  men  at  all  times  do  well  to  know  and  heed,  wherever  they  may 
be  and  in  whatever  calling  they  may  be  engaged.  There  are  cer- 
tain universal  immutable  laws  inherent  in  human  nature,  as  there 
are  like  laws  in  the  physical  world,  which  we  do  well  to  observe. 
And  experience  may  sometimes  render  valuable  assistance  to  inex- 
perience in  the  discovery  and  just  appreciation  of  such  principles 
and  laws,  and  in  pointing  out  the  penalties  that  unfailingly  fall 
upon  him  who  violates  them.  It  has  not  been  my  thought  to 
enjoin  upon  you  any  specific  act  or  commend  to  you  any  particular 
calling.  It  is  of  a  general  principle  of  conduct — an  attitude — the 
spirit  which  shall  animate  you — the  dominant  purpose  of  your  life, 
rather  than  the  means  by  which  that  purpose  may  be  accom- 
plished— of  such  things  I  speak.  Whatever  your  calling  or  voca- 
tion, I  would  have  it  consciously  related  to  the  public  good.  Again 
permit  me  to  illustrate  my  meaning :  I  have  called  your  attention 
to  certain  evils  attendant  upon  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and 
it  may  be  in  the  minds  of  some  of  you  that  I  disapprove  of  a 
business  career ;  but  nothing  could  be  more  aside  from  the  mark. 
Upon  the  contrary,  to  a  right-minded  man  of  proper  capacity  I  am 
not  sure  that  any  career  offers  larger  opportunity  for  the  practical 
application  and  exemplification  of  the  principles  of  which  I  speak. 
The  vocation  is  attended  with  great  temptations,  but  it  also  offers 
great  opportunities  for  altruistic  service.  To  create  and  gather 
wealth  merely  to  satisfy  a  personal  ambition  for  power  and  nothing 
further  is  perilous  to  character.  To  gather  money  merely  to 
minister  to  self-indulgence,  that  is  mean  and  contemptible.  But 
he  who  leads  an  earnest,  honest,  business  life,  and  seeks  by  in- 
dustry and  enterprise  to  accumulate  a  surplus  of  wealth  beyond 
his  immediate  needs  and  the  needs  of  those  dependent  upon  him 
for  support,  in  order  that  by  its  means  he  may  strengthen  his 
influence  for  righteousness  in  the  community  and  in  the  state, 
and  all  the  time  with  the  purpose  of  making  his  wealth,  in  some 
way  and  to  some  degree,  minister  to  the  public  good,  is  worthy  of 
all  credit.  High  honor,  I  say,  to  the  man  in  business  with  such  an 
attitude,  and  God  Speed  his  success.  This  is  what  I  mean  by  the 
statement  that  we  would  not  reduce  the  efficiency  of  individualism, 
but  only  consecrate  its  fruits.     We  are  accustomed  to  say  that  men 
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are  of  more  value  than  money,  and  essentially  the  saying  is  true. 
But  we  make  a  fatal  mistake  if  we  underestimate  the  power  of 
money  for  good  as  well  as  for  evil.  There  are  crises  in  human 
affairs,  there  are  flood  tides  of  public  sentiment,  when  a  master- 
man  is  everything  and  material  wealth  is  nothing.  But,  speaking 
generally,  in  marshaling  and  in  making  effective  in  the  world  to- 
day many  of  the  great  forces  of  righteousness,  the  crying  need  is 
not  for  men  but  for  the  means  with  which  to  organize  and  equip 
the  work.  The  men  are  at  hand.  And  I  appeal  to  you,  in  the 
smaller  affairs  of  our  community  life,  in  every  town  and  village, 
that  institutions  and  influences  for  the  uplift  of  the  social  life  and 
for  the  bringing  of  sweetness  and  light  into  the  dark  places,  do 
not  languish  for  the  lack  of  proper  financial  support.  The  ambi- 
tion to  acquire  wealth  I  therefore  say  is,  if  the  means  be  honest, 
and  if  the  end  be  right,  a  noble  one.  You  will  note  that  I  say,  "if 
the  means  be  honest,"  as  well  as  that  "if  the  end  be  right."  There 
is  no  more  pernicious  doctrine  than  that  indulgences  for  dishonesty, 
trickery  and  fraud  in  business,  can  be  purchased  by  devoting  to 
the  public  good  a  percentage  of  the  fruits  of  such  evil  conduct.  The 
wound  to  the  moral  integrity  of  the  community  life  thus  inflicted 
cannot  thus  be  healed,  and  no  greater  mistake  can  be  made  by  a 
young  man  in  starting  out  in  business  life  than  to  entertain  the 
belief  that  success  thus  achieved  can  either  be  for  the  public  good 
or  bring  into  his  life  any  real  or  lasting  satisfaction.  However 
high  may  be  the  end  which  you  purpose  ultimately  to  reach,  you 
will  go  astray  unless  you  let  the  principles  of  honesty  and  fair  deal- 
ing be  your  guides,  as  a  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night. 
There  are  those  who  profess  to  believe  business  methods  of  the 
day  are  irretrievably  bad.  In  this  view  I  do  not  share,  but  certain 
evil  practices  have  fastened  themselves  upon  the  commercial  life 
which  should  give  us  deep  concern.  Here,  as  in  all  other  depart- 
ments of  the  community  life,  much  depends  upon  the  spirit,  the 
tone,  and  strength  of  prevailing  public  sentiment.  We  can  legis- 
late and  adjudicate  against,  and  penalize  deception,  adulteration, 
and  extortion,  and  the  brood  of  fraudulent  practices  which  beset 
business  transactions  great  and  small;  but  such  means  are  effective 
only  in  support  of,  and  not  when  in  opposition  to,  a  pervasive  and 
robust  public  sentiment.  Our  standards  are  defective;  we  have 
too  much  exalted  the  quality  which  we  sometimes  call  shrewdness, 
and  which  is  too  often  mere  sharpness,  between  which  and  dis- 
honesty the  line  is  extremely  attenuated,  at  times  it  does  not 
entirely  disappear.     So   long  as   we   as   a  people   can   smile   indul- 
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gently  at  the  business  wisdom  of  Sam  Slick,  the  clock  maker,  and 
David  Harum,  the  horse  trader,  we  need  not  wonder  if  the  stream 
of  our  commercial  life  does  not  run  clear.  In  part  it  lies  with 
you  to  change  this  sentiment  and  give  it  higher  tone,  and  thus 
more  than  by  multiplying  ineffective  laws  will  you  be  serving  the 
common  good. 

For  further  illustration,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  field 
of  politics,  an  indefinite  and  comprehensive  term  covering  a  great 
variety  of  duties  and  relations.  To  such  a  career  some  of  you 
may  feel  drawn,  and  I  can  only  say  that  in  many  respects  the  same 
considerations  apply  to  it  as  to  the  business  life.  Of  supreme  im- 
portance is  the  end  which  you  may  have  in  view,  whether  it  be 
purely  selfish  or  broadly  public,  and  whether  that  end  shall  be 
reached  by  means  consistent  with  truth  and  honor,  or  whether 
resort  will  be  had  to  chicane  and  double  dealing.  Of  all  the  arts 
perhaps  none  other  is  so  great  as  that  of  human  government,  and 
no  nobler  ambition  can  fill  the  human  breast  than  the  aspiration 
to  contribute  a  measure  of  real  wisdom  to  the  ever-changing  task 
of  statesmanship,  in  shaping  laws  to  the  end  that  free  institutions 
may  endure  and  that  right  and  justice  may  be  done.  Upon  the 
other  hand,  in  no  other  field  of  endeavor  do  human  frailties,  fall- 
ibility of  judgment,  empiricism,  selfish  interest,  false  pretension,  pop- 
ular credulity,  and  fickleness  introduce  into  the  equation  of  success 
and  failure  so  many  unknown  quantities  as  in  a  career  of  political 
leadership ;  and  from  no  other  field  do  so  many  good  men  retire, 
bitter  of  heart,  bereft  of  faith  in  human  nature,  and  with  a  settled 
conviction  that  the  flattering  and  impracticable  promises  of  an 
Absalom  at  the  gate  will  ever  beguile  the  throng  from  the  wiser 
counsels  of  a  David  on  the  throne.  He  who  plans  such  a  career 
should  take  careful  inventory  of  his  resources,  as  well  as  calculate 
the  chances  and  count  the  cost.  I  do  not  speak  in  discouragement, 
but  only  in  caution,  in  order  that,  if  you  enlist  at  all,  you  enlist  for 
war  and  not  merely  for  dress  parade.  There  are  problems  of 
statesmanship  today  as  great,  as  intricate,  and  far-reaching  as 
were  ever  solved  by  our  fathers.  They  should  make  strong  appeal 
to  men  of  generous  patriotism,  broad  training,  and  stout  heart. 

But  I  would  not  speak  alone  of  large  political  leadership ;  that 
is  rare  and  comes  to  few.  No  duty  rests  upon  the  majority  to  seek 
such  a  career.  But  at  the  door  of  every  citizen  lies  the  obligation 
to  give  effect  to  such  leadership  when  in  worthy  and  competent 
hands,  and  here  is  where  highly  educated  men  I  fear  are  too  often 
inclined  to  shirk  or  inefficiently  to  discharge  the  responsibility  which, 
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as  citizens,  whatever  may  be  our  special  work  in  life,  we  should 
assume.  Casting  the  ballot  upon  election  day  is  not  the  measure 
of  civic  duty  for  the  educated  man,  nor  does  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise  discharge  his  entire  obligation  to  the  common 
good.  Nor  am  I  inclined  to  the  view  so  commonly  expressed  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  attend  the  caucuses  and  primaries 
and  attempt  to  manipulate  political  organizations.  Undoubtedly 
there  may  be  times  when  the  duty  of  such  participation  is  imposed 
upon  all,  but  such  forms  of  activity  lie  near  the  realm  of  political 
leadership  for  which  not  all  have  the  natural  aptitude.  But 
whether  you  have  such  capacity  or  not,  you  do  have  it  within  you 
to  render  most  valuable  service  to  the  state  by  forming  and  con- 
tributing to  the  public  opinion  which  shall  rule  in  your  community; 
and  after  all  the  ballot  is  but  one  method,  and  often  a  crude  one 
at  that,  of  giving  effect  to  public  opinion.  In  the  field  of  politics 
and  the  affairs  of  government  even  more  than  in  the  business  world, 
public  opinion  is  a  most  powerful  agency  either  for  good  or  evil. 
The  successful  political  leader  rightly  understands  it  and  wisely 
keeps  it  at  his  back.  The  bad  leader  stands  in  awe  of  it,  and  the 
good  leader  is  helpless  without  it.  We  shall  have  made  a  long 
stride  in  the  discharge  of  our  obligation  in  the  respect  when  we 
once  realize  the  tremendous  and  irresistible  power  of  this  sometime 
silent,  but  all  pervasive,  force.  It  is  the  supreme  tribunal  to  whose 
judgment  all  others  must  yield.  If  a  law  is  placed  upon  the  statute 
books  without  its  approval  its  operation  is  suspended ;  and  if  a  law 
remains  upon  the  statute  books  after  it  ceases  to  approve,  it  cannot 
be  enforced.  Our  forefathers  were  not  insensible  of  its  strength, 
and  accordingly  when  they  were  about  to  take  the  momentous  step 
of  setting  up  a  new  and  independent  government,  "out  of  a  decent 
respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind,"  by  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence they  appealed  to  the  world  for  the  power  of  its  approval, 
a  power  unmistakably  efficient  although  revealing  itself  in  neither 
ballot  nor  bullet.  The  smiles  and  frowns  of  public  opinion  are  the 
only  sanctions  of  international  law  governing  the  relation  of  sov- 
ereign nations  one  to  the  other ;  likewise  it  reaches  into  the  lowliest 
social  gathering  and  rules  with  undisputed  sway;  its  dominion  is 
universal.  So,  there  is  nothing  more  terrible  than  a  public  opinion 
founded  upon  ignorance  and  swayed  by  evil  passions.  No  one 
so  well  understands  and  appreciates  its  baleful  power  as  he  who 
for  the  time  being  is  in  the  administrative  control  of  the  affairs 
of  government. 

Educated  men  owe  it  to  the  state  and  to  the  common  good  to 
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have  a  share,  great  or  small,  in  accordance  with  their  capacity, 
in  giving  character  to  a  force  so  potent  in  the  affairs  of  state  and 
in  the  shaping  of  our  destiny  as  a  people.  If  the  lessons  of  history 
are  of  any  value,  if  the  theories  and  principles  of  government,  ot 
political  economy  and  of  social  science  are  of  any  account,  you  who 
have  studied  them  should,  by  your  example  and  in  other  effective 
ways,  bring  into  the  public  opinion  of  the  circle  in  which  you  move 
something  of  intelligence,  something  of  fairness,  something  of 
breadth,  and  something  of  stability,  which,  without  your  interven- 
tion, it  would  not  have.  You  owe  it  to  the  common  good  not  to 
withhold  the  wholesome  influence  which  it  lies  within  your  power 
to  contribute.  Offended  by  the  hasty  and  narrow  judgments  of 
egotistical  ignorance  you  will  often  doubtless  be  sorely  tempted  to 
hold  your  peace,  and,  retiring  from  the  field,  leave  the  public  in- 
terests in  the  hands  of  the  clamorous  crowd ;  but  in  yielding  to  such 
an  impulse  you  confess  defeat  and  impeach  the  wisdom  of  the 
maintenance  at  public  expense  of  our  schools  of  higher  learning. 
The  welfare  of  your  local  community,  the  public  interests  of  the 
state,  the  weal  of  the  nation,  all  unite  in  demanding  your  contribu- 
tion to  public  sentiment  that  it  may  become  more  intelligent,  more 
stable,  freer  from  the  fickleness  of  passion,  more  discerning  of  its 
own  real  interest,  and  quicker  to  recognize  and  swifter  to  support 
the  men  in  public  life  who,  with  intelligence  and  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, are  endeavoring  to  solve  the  intricate  problems  of  the  gov- 
ernment, both  local  and  national,  and  to  administer  the  laws  with 
equity  and  justice. 

Nor  can  we  render  conspicuous  service  in  this  direction  if  we 
ourselves  are  intolerant  and  bigoted  in  our  views,  and  devoid  of 
sympathy  for  the  frailties  of  human  nature.  Those  who  are  wise 
in  the  learning  of  the  books  often  fail  to  appreciate  or  refuse  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  government  is  not  an  exact  science, 
and  that  men  are  neither  pawns  to  be  moved  at  will,  nor  mathe- 
matical characters  of  precise  and  invariable  values.  If  we  would 
deal  effectively  with  the  forces  which  make  for  wholesome  public 
opinion,  we  must  ourselves  assume  an  attitude  entitling  us  to 
confidence  and  respect.  To  those  who  from  time  to  time  are  in- 
trusted with  actual  administrative  responsibility  there  is  quite  as 
little  help,  and  often  quite  as  much  of  hindrance,  in  the  intractable 
obstinacy  of  the  learned  doctrinaire  as  in  the  shameless  demands  of 
the  man  whose  only  standard  of  public  morality  is  his  own  narrow 
selfish  interest.  Neither  perfect  law  nor  perfect  administration  of 
the  law  is  within  the  range  of  possibility,  and  he  who  would  ac- 
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complish  substantial  results  must  be  content  to  take  the  best  that 
is  possible,  and  to  that  end  to  employ  practical  means.  To  be 
practical  does  not  imply  a  lowering  of  standards,  but  only  a  sub- 
mission to  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  best  which  can  be  gotten. 
We  may  maintain  ideals  without  being  idealists;  we  may  have  a 
vision,  and  still  not  be  visionary.  We  should  cherish  sentiment, 
but  we  need  not  be  sentimentalists. 

But  I  fear  that  I  digress,  and  I  must  conclude.  If  I  have  been 
fairly  successful  in  making  my  meaning  plain,  you  will  understand 
that  it  is  the  spirit  of  public  service  which  should  animate  us,  and 
not  the  particular  form  of  its  manifestation  that  I  am  emphasizing. 
If  we  have  a  proper  conception  of  the  social  duty,  if  we  have  a 
consciousness  of  the  obligation  of  the  individual  to  the  public  and 
to  the  state,  if  we  are  imbued  with  a  love  for  the  common  good,  the 
vocation  which  we  may  follow  or  the  occupation  in  which  we  may 
be  engaged  is  of  secondary  importance,  and  whatever  our  calling, 
our  public  spirit  will  meet  and  embrace  ample  opportunities  for 
public  service  and  altruistic  endeavor. 

I  assure  you  that  I  have  no  disposition  to  overwhelm  you  with 
any  abnormal  sense  of  your  responsibility.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the 
feelings  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  which  beset  the  average  youth 
as  he  emerges  from  the  life  where  the  paths  which  he  must  follow 
are  well-beaten,  and  where  his  obligations  have  consisted  largely 
in  the  faithful  performance  of  tasks  set  for  him  by  others.  For 
some  of  you  today  who  stand  alone,  to  face  the  future  without 
flinching  requires  an  intrepid  heart.  My  first  impulse  was  to  apol- 
ogize for  intruding  into  the  festivities  of  the  commencement  season, 
with  its  glamor  and  tender  sentiment,  subjects  of  such  stern  aspect 
as  those  of  duty  and  responsibility,  but  upon  reflection  it  hardly 
seems  to  be  necessary.  After  all,  for  him  who  rightly  values  the 
joys  of  life,  the  field  of  duty  easily  merges  into  the  field  of  pleasure. 
In  impressing  upon  you  the  responsibility  which  awaits  you,  I  would 
not  picture  life  as  a  sombre  thing,  or  detract  so  much  as  one  iota 
from  the  glory  of  that  which  you  have  already  achieved.  The 
student  life,  as  many  of  you  can  doubtless  testify,  is  not  one  of 
softness  or  luxurious  ease.  It  is  a  life  of  struggle  and  hardness, 
often  calling  forth  qualities  of  character  little  less  than  martial  in 
their  strength.  In  that  you  have  purposed  high,  you  are  worthy  of 
all  commendation;  in  that  you  have  sacrificed  and  persevered,  you 
deserve  great  credit;  and  in  that  you  have  acquired  the  power 
of  a  trained  intellect,  you  are  entitled  to  places  of  respect  and 
influence,  if  not  of  leadership ;  so  much  is  due  you,  and  so  much 
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society  willingly  accords.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  duty  we  owe 
to  society  is  entirely  reasonable  and  is  in  harmony  with  our  own 
highest  development.  It  is  not  expected  that  we  shall  do  impossible 
things  or  indulge  in  heroics,  or  seek  martyrs'  graves,  in  the  supposed 
interest  of  the  public  good.  We  are  to  keep  our  feet  upon  the 
ground  and  to  live  sane,  rational,  wholesome,  earnest,  joyous, 
practical  lives,  performing  the  daily  duties  which  come  to  us.  But 
such  is  not  the  life  of  narrow  selfishness.  The  selfish  life  is  not 
the  natural  life;  in  the  perspective  of  experience,  every  right- 
thinking  man  sees  that  which  was  done  for  self  alone,  shrink  into 
insignificance,  and  that  which  he  has  done  for  others,  increase  in 
size  and  beauty  with  the  receding  years.  We  arc  prone  to  look 
upon  the  precepts  of  Holy  Writ  too  often  as  the  arbitrary  decrees 
of  a  supreme  and  autocratic  being,  but  in  this  we  greatly  err;  they 
are  often  but  the  declarations  of  the  common  law  of  our  human 
nature.  And  as  you  pass  out  from  this  institution  into  the  larger 
life,  take  with  you  and  ponder  the  meaning  of  those  paradoxical 
words  of  him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake:  "For  whosoever 
will  save  his  life,  shall  lose  it;"  and  as  you  go,  pause  for  a  moment 
before  that  monument  which  you  have  fittingly  raised  upon  your 
campus  in  memory  of.  and  in  honor  to,  the  selfless  life,  and  there 
pondering   these    words,    say    if   they   are    not    true. 
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Prov.  4:23 — "Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the 

issues  of  life." 

This  old  world  of  ours  is  fairly  well  supplied  with  big-headed 
men,  but  we  are  short  of  men  and  women  with  big  hearts.  We 
have  enough  men  with  big  pocketbooks,  we  have  enough  with  big 
farms,  with  big  blocks  of  stock,  with  big  fat  salaries.  We  need  men 
with  big  hearts.  We  have  wise  men  and  expert  men  and  strong 
men.  We  have  shrewd  men  and  clever  and  beautiful  women ;  we 
have  men  and  women  who  are  brilliant  in  spheres  social,  com- 
mercial, political,  professional,  but  it  is  better,  far  better,  for  the 
state,  the  market,  the  pulpit,  and  the  schoolroom  that  leaders  should 
be  right  in  heart  than  bright  in  intellect.  Better  that  they  should 
be  both  bright  and  right. 

I  saw  you  men  on  the  grid-iron ;  I  heard  your  mystic  numbers 
as  the  football  was  snapped  back  and  you  pushed  through  the  line, 
ran  around  the  ends,  or  made  the  forward  pass.  It  would  be  carry- 
ing coals  to  Newcastle  for  me  to  urge  you  to  physical  training. 
Your  professors  have  had  many  a  long  hour  at  you  in  the  class- 
room. I  do  not  need  to  urge  you  to  mental  training.  As  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  it  is  within  my  province  to  inspire 
to  high  moral  ideals,  and  so  I  would  urge  you  today  to  spiritual 
gymnastics.  Not  that  bodily  training  is  of  no  account,  for  even 
the  Apostle  Paul  acknowledges  that  "bodily  exercise  profiteth  for 
a  little,"  not  that  intellectual  accomplishments  are  to  be  ignored ; 
but  in  training  of  the  body,  the  eye  in  discernment,  the  hand  in  skill, 
the  feet  in  swiftness,  in  training  of  the  intellect  in  power  of  analysis 
and  synthesis,  you  are  preparing  for  a  life  of  usefulness  and  prog- 
ress or  for  a  life  of  destruction  and  retrogression.  And  upon  the 
manner  in  which  you  guard  your  heart  depend  the  issues  of  your 
life,  success  or  failure. 

"Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues 
of  life,"  or  (as  the  marginal  reading  expresses  it)  "Keep  thy  heart 
above  all  that  thou  guardest,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life." 

Let    us    then    consider.      I.     The    importance    of    guarding   the 
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heart;   II.     The  method  of  guarding  the  heart;   III.     The  purpose 
of  guarding  the  heart. 

1.  1.  The  importance  of  guarding  the  heart  is  evident  when 
you  consider  the  relation  of  the  physical  heart  to  the  body  or  of 
the  figurative  heart  to  the  moral  life.  Physically,  the  heart  is  the 
central  organ  of  the  body  when  the  heart  ceases  its  throbbing,  the 
body  decays.  Psychologically,  the  heart  is  the  seat  of  the  affections, 
the  center  of  what  may  be  termed  the  moral  consciousness.  From 
this  center  or  source  flow  forth  the  currents  or  issues  of  life. 
Health  of  body  depends  primarily  upon  the  action  of  the  heart,  and 
health  of  soul  depends  absolutely  upon  the  condition  of  the  heart. 
If  the  heart  is  pure,  the  life  will  be  pure.  If  the  heart  is  corrupt, 
the  life  will  be  corrupt.  "Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh,"  and  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  life 
liveth,  and  a  greater  than  the  wise  man  who  spoke  these  words 
declared:  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God." 
Errors  of  the  body  are  bad.  They  lead  in  some  degree  to  physical 
deformity.  Errors  of  the  head  are  worse;  they  lead  to  the  per- 
version of  truth.  But  worst  of  all  are  errors  of  the  heart,  for  they 
lead  to  every  evil  that  would  overturn  the  very  foundations  of 
church  and  state. 

A  few  years  ago  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  broke  out  in  a 
certain  city.  The  cause  was  found  to  be  the  pollution  of  a  reser- 
voir whence  came  the  water-supply.  And  many  lives  have  Wen 
lost  to  the  world,  lost  to  the  forces  of  moral  construction,  by  a 
contamination  of  the  source  of  life  activities — the  heart.  The  issues 
or  currents  of  the  moral  life  flow  forth  from  a  foul  fountain  and 
breed  spiritual  disease  and  death.  A  fountain  cannot  bring  forth 
sweet  waters  and  bitter. 

2.  There  is  a  teaching  going  the  rounds  today  as  to  the 
natural  development  of  the  moral  life.  According  to  this  doctrine 
the  mind  of  the  child — the  soul,  if  you  please — is  not  to  be  biased. 
No  moral  or  religious  training  is  to  be  given.  I  had  a  neighbor 
once  who  tried  that  on  his  garden  and  the  crop  was  the  most 
luxuriant  ragweed  and  mullen  stalks  you  ever  saw. 

Take  a  beautiful  white  sheet  of  paper,  smear  it  with  soot,  then 
take  an  equal  amount  of  pure  white  snow  and  make  that  paper 
clean.  Or  mix,  if  you  please,  the  snow  and  soot  in  equal  propor- 
tions, and  see  the  effect  upon  the  white  paper. 

In  my  congregation  in  St.  Louis  I  had  a  woman  who  proposed 
to  raise  her  boy  "a  la  Topsy,"  to  let  her  little  boy  just  grow  with- 
out  prejudicing   his    infant    mind   with    religious   teachings.      Well, 
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he  grew  and  did  as  he  pleased.  When  he  was  about  nine  years  old, 
he  pleased  to  go  to  Sunday  School.  His  mother  did  not  send 
him.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  teach  his  class  that  day.  The  subject 
was:  "The  Prince  of  Peace."  "Henry,"  I  asked,  "what  is  a  Prince?" 
"A  young  lady  in  a  king's  house,"  he  replied.  "Oh  no,"  said  I,  "that 
would  be  a  princess.  What  is  a  Prince?"  He  didn't  know.  "Now, 
Henry,  if  your  father  were  a  king  and  your  mother  a  queen,  what 
would  you  be.  "His  face  brightened  as  he  exclaimed,  "Oh  yes,  a 
Jack!"  He  knew  the  place  of  the  jack  of  spades  in  the  deck  of 
cards.  He  did  not  know  the  place  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  in  the 
moral  universe. 

An  unbiased  life  is  a  bad  life,  and  the  importance  of  guarding 
the  heart  is  not  greater  than  the  importance  of  training  the  heart. 

3.  I  take  it  that  we  are  all  believers  in  higher  education. 
We  rather  pride  ourselves  here  in  Idaho  upon  our  large  proportion 
of  college-bred  men  and  women.  "We  need  them  in  our  business." 
Sam  Walter  Foss  has  voiced  for  us  this  spirit  of  the  West  in  these 
lines : 

"Give  me  men  to  match  my  mountains, 
Give  me  men  to  match  my  plains, 
Men  with  empire  in  their  purpose, 
Men  with  eras  in  their  brains." 

But  I  tell  you,  friends,  we  need  more  than  educated  men  and 
educated  women.  Educate  a  rogue  and  he  is  a  rogue  still,  with 
greater  power  for  evil,  it  is  true,  with  greater  influence  for  com- 
bating the  forces  of  righteousness,  but  still  a  rogue. 

It  is  essential  that  the  heart  should  be  right.  And  if  his  heart 
is  right,  the  educated  man  becomes  a  power  for  good  in  the  com- 
munity. The  Scriptures  liken  the  righteous  man  to  a  cedar  of 
Lebanon.  Strength  and  blessing  are  suggested  by  the  figure.  In 
every  battle  for  righteousness  the  college  graduate  should  be  found 
in  the  front  rank.  I  call  you,"  young  men,  young  women,  to  a  high- 
er, nobler  patriotism.  The  college  graduate  should  be  a  leader  not 
only  in  modern  thought  but  in  modern  reform. 

Enemies  have  arisen  in  this  grand  republic  of  ours  that  threaten 
the  free  institutions  for  which  our  fathers  bled  and  died.  Enemies 
of  righteousness  are  enemies  of  the  Republic.  The  liquor  dealers, 
the  giant  trusts,  the  bosses,  the  grafters,  the  gamblers,  like  hungry 
wolve,s  are  devouring  the  people.  The  state  has  trained  you  for 
service  and  has  a  right  to  expect  of  you  your  utmost  endeavor 
against  those  enemies  of  the  state  that  prey  upon  her  citizens. 

It   is   our   glory   that    our   American   colleges   have    ever   been 
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schools  of  patriots.  Upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  there  stands 
as  upon  holy  ground  our  national  school  for  training  officers  for 
the  U.  S.  Army.  My  heart  has  been  made  glad  when  I  have  in- 
spected the  equipment,  and  especially  the  men,  at  West  Point.  But 
in  a  sense  every  school  is  a  training  school  for  the  defense  of  the 
nation  and  every  college  is  providing  leaders  for  our  arm,  an  army 
that,  without  weapons  of  steel  and  gaudy  uniform,  is  to  sweep  from 
this  fair  land  those  evils  that  have  laid  their  lecherous  lingers  upon 
the  liberties  and  morals  of  our  states  and  nation.  The  brothel,  the 
gambling  den,  the  saloon,  togther  with  the  grafter,  the  coward,  and 
the  traitor,  must  go. 

Our  magazines  are  full  of  articles  upon  our  dangers  from  with- 
out, what  Germany  might  do,  what  Japan  might  do,  etc.  Don't 
worry  about  Germany  and  Japan.  They  are  our  friends,  and  if  ever 
they  become  our  enemies,  they  will  have  the  more  cause  to  worry. 
But  our  country's  real  enemies  and  haters  are  within  her  borders. 
The  forces  of  iniquity  are  fairly  entrenched,  and  we  look  to  the 
college  men  and  women  for  leadership  in  overthrowing  them.  The 
necessity  of  keeping  the  heart  with  diligence  is  evident,  for  if  the 
heart  is  wrong,  your  gifts  and  graces,  your  education  and  training, 
your  influence  and  power  as  leaders  will  be  thrown  upon  the  wrong 
side. 

II.  Now,  if  it  is  so  important  that  we  should  guard  these  hearts 
of  ours,  it  is  certainly  worth  while  to  ask,  "How?  What  method  is 
best?" 

1.  That  life  is  freest  from  vice  that  i<  most  tilled  with  works 
of  righteousness,  and  that  heart  is  most  securely  guarded  from 
corruption  that  is  alive  to  good  works.  The  heart  i^  best  shielded 
from  sin  when  it  is  filled  with  righteousness — the  righteousness 
of  Christ.     "For  me  to  live  is  Christ." 

This  was  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.  When  the  rich  young 
senator  came  to  him  enquiring,  "Master,  what  shall  I  do,  that  I 
may  have  eternal  life?"  He  replied  by  directing  him  to  use  the 
power  and  opportunities  already  his,  in  a  spirit  of  helpfulness.  He 
pointed  to  the  suffering  round  about  him.  and  told  him  to  begin  a 
life  of  unselfish  service.  And  because  that  rich  young  man,  that 
model  young  man.  that  moral  young  man,  failed  here,  he  failed 
utterly.  What  was  the  matter?  His  heart  was  not  right,  and  when 
the  Lord  told  him  how  to  make  it  right,  he  rebelled. 

2.  Again,  you  may  guard  your  heart  by  challenging  every  half- 
baked  opinion  or  expressed  sentiment  of  man. 

Bigotry,  and  prejudice  will  make  men  declare  many  wonderful 
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things.  For  instance,  when  I  was  a  pastor  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Col. 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll  lectured  there,  and  during  the  course  of  that 
lecture  asked,  "Where  is  the  boasted  philanthropy  of  the  Christian 
Church,  where  its  institutions  of  mercy  and  education?"  and  went 
further  to  remind  us  that  the  church  had  failed  utterly  in  her  duty 
to  the  ignorant,  the  poor,  and  the  afflicted.  The  "Cleveland  Leader" 
made  answer  in  an  editorial  next  morning,  showing  that  every  one 
of  the  hospitals,  colleges,  orphanages,  and  nurseries  of  that  city  had 
been  founded  by  Christians  or  Jews,  and  challenged  Mr.  Ingersoll 
to  find  one  that  had  been  founded  by  infidels. 

We  have  heard  many  papers  in  ministerial  associations  upon 
the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  church  to  grow.  We  have  read 
scores  of  magazine  articles  as  to  why  men  no  longer  join  the  church. 
But  the  new  religious  census  of  the  United  States  government 
shows  a  growth  of  the  church  both  in  members  and  in  proportion  of 
men,  so  all  these  learned  papers  and  profound  articles  must  be 
thrown  into  the  waste  basket. 

Guard  your  hearts,  young  friends,  by  challenging  these  thought- 
less declarations  so  often  heard  and  read. 

3.  Guard  your  heart  by  sincerity.  Frivolity  is  one  of  the 
crying  sins  of  our  age.  Don't  take  the  degree  of  L.F.H.,  which 
letters  stand  for  "Long-Faced  Hypocrite."  Strive  for  the  degree 
of  J.S. — "Joyfully  Sincere."  Don't  let  the  Pharisees  make  your  rules 
for  you.  Jesus  despised  and  condemned  the  Pharisees.  See  that  you 
do  the  same.  Take  your  orders  from  Jesus  Christ,  who  "spake 
with  authority  and  not  as  the  scribes."  Some  months  after  I  had 
left  home  for  the  work  of  a  busy  pastorate,  I  found  written  by  my 
mother's  hand  upon  the  flyleaf  of  my  hymnal  these  words  of 
Horatio  Bonner,  and  I  want  to  give  them  to  you  and  wish  you 
would  write  them  in  your  Bibles  and  upon  your  hearts: 

"Be  what  thou  seemest.    Live  thy  creed. 
Hold  up  to  man  the  torch  Divine. 
Be  what  thou  prayest  to  be  made. 
May  the  Great  Master's  will  be  thine." 

How  shall  you  keep  your  heart  with  all  diligence?  Ah!  You 
will  do  this  most  surely  by  comparison  with  the  life  and  character 
of  the  Christ.  The  skillful  archer  looks  not  at  the  bow  and  arrow 
and  string,  but  at  the  target.  Keep  your  eye,  not  upon  the  heart, 
but  upon  the  object  of  the  heart's  affection. 

III.  We  come  now  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  most  im- 
portant lesson  of  our  text,  the  reason  for  guarding  the  heart :     "For 
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out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life."    Upon  your  fidelity  in  keeping  with 
diligence  the   heart   will   depend  your   own   joy   in   life. 

Life  is  well  worth  living,  if  you  have  a  high  and  noble  purpose. 
If  you  guard  well  that  heart  of  yours,  you  will  find  the  world  filling 
it,  not  with  sin  and  sorrow  and  resistless  remorse,  but  with  sunshine 
and  happiness. 

There  is  a  whole  lot  of  "tommy-rot"  written  and  preached  about 
"the  sunny  days  of  childhood  and  the  fleeting  pleasures  of  youth." 
There  is  no  sunshine  of  childhood  that  should  pass  into  shadow  for 
age.  There  is  no  pleasure  of  youth  worthy  the  name  that  is  not 
intensified  in  manhood  and  womanhood.  Don't  live  in  the  past, 
live,  live  in  the  present.  The  future  belongs  to  God.  Over  and  over 
again  the  Psalmists  of  old   declare  "His  mercy  endurcth   forever." 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  three  men  who  wrote  the  essay  upon 
the  tiger?  The  Frenchman  consulted  all  the  books  on  travel  he 
could  find,  he  talked  with  men  who  had  been  to  India,  and  upon  their 
testimony  he  wrote  his  essay.  The  German  shut  himself  up  and 
constructed  a  wonderful  theory  of  tigers,  using  his  philosophical 
skill  to  evolve  a  marvellous  thought-beast.  The  American  took  his 
rifle  went  to  the  jungle,  found  the  tiger  in  hi<  lair,  shot  him,  skinned 
and  stuffed  him,  brought  him  home  as  exhibit  A,  and  lectured 
about  him. 

You  can  live  by  hearsay,  bin  that  is  not  the  best  way.  You 
can  live  by  philosophy,  but  that  is  not  the  best  way.  If  you  woulc 
be  a  true  American,   live  by  experiment. 

"Trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  good,  so  shalt  thou  dwell  in  the  land 
and  verily  shalt  thou  be  fed."  Try  God,  prove  Him,  "taste  and 
see  that  the  Lord  is  good." 

2.  Upon  your  fidelity  in  keeping  with  diligence  your  heart 
will  depend  the  efficiency  of  your  work  for  others,  and  after  all  that 
is  what  makes  life  most  worth  living. 

We  have  not  time  to  dwell  upon  this  theme.  It  is  a  mighty 
theme,  and  back  of  it  is  a  mighty  motive,  no  less  a  motive  than 
brought  the  Divine  Son  of  God  to  dwell  among  men.  For  the 
second  great,  commandment  is  the  Golden  Rule,  and  love  for  one's 
fellowmen  goes  hand  in  hand  with  love  to  God. 

"Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the   side  of  the  road 

Where  the  race  of  men  go  by — 

The  men  who  are  good  and  the  men  who  are  bad, 

As  good  and  as  bad  as  I. 

I  would  not  sit  in  a  scorner's  seat. 

Or  hurl  the  cynic's  ban. 
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Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 
And  be  a  friend  to  man." 

Members    of    the    Class    of    1910: 

Upon  your  fidelity  in  guarding  your  heart  will  depend  your  suc- 
cess in  manifesting  the  glory  of  your  Maker.  We  are  going  to  be 
through  with  this  life  one  of  these  days,  just  as  you  graduates 
are  now  through  with  your  college  life.  The  gates  of  time  will 
swing  open  and  let  us  pass,  and  swing  to  behind  us  forever.  And 
when  that  day  comes,  it  will  not  matter  much  whether  you  have 
made  a  million  or  not,  it  will  not  matter  much  whether  you  have 
been  president  or  not,  it  will  not  matter  much  whether  you  have 
lived  in  a  cottage  or  in  a  palace,  it  will  not  matter  so  very  much 
what  men  have  thought  of  you,  but  it  will  matter  much  what  God 
thinks  of  you.  It  will  then  be  all  important  that  you  have  kept  your 
hearts  for  Him.  If  at  that  last  and  greater  Commencement  we 
find  ourselves  fitted  by  culture  of  the  heart  to  be  at  home  any- 
where in  God's  universe,  no  man  can  say  of  us  that  life  has  been 
a  failure.  "Wisdom  is  better  than  rubies,  and  knowledge  is  more 
precious  than  fine  gold,"  but  he  who  keeps  well  the  heart  has  pre- 
pared for  an  eternity  of  progress  to  the  glory  of  his  God. 

Never  again  will  you  hear  the  college  bells  calling  you  to  the 
class-room,  but  in  a  sense  the  whole  world  is  a  college.  Be  faithful 
in  preparation  and  when  the  bells  of  Heaven  shall  ring  and  call 
all  men  and  nations  to  the  great  class-room  above,  when  the  Book 
of  Life  is  opened  and  the  Great  Teacher  shall  call  the  names  written 
therein,  I  trust  and  pray  that  every  member  of  the  Class  of  1910 
may  answer  "Here !". 
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JAMES  ANDERSON  GIBB 


By  William  E.  Lee,  '03. 

It  is  frequently  true  that  the  language  of  eulogy  far 
surpasses  the  true  merit.  The  ancient  maxim  of  the  Latins, 
"Speak  no  evil  of  the  dead"  found  its  inspiration  in  the 
same  sweet  charity  which  impels  us  to  ascribe  virtues  to  one 
who  has  gone  from  the  living,  far  exceeding  those  which 
are  recognized  as  merited  by  one  in  life.  It  is  very  rarely 
true  that  one  who  undertakes  the  task  of  paying  tribute  to 
one  who  was  loved  and  honored  in  life  escapes  the  fear 
that  he  may  say  more  than  is  merited. 

No  such  apprehension  disturbs  me  as  I  come  to  speak 
of  James  Anderson  Gibb,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Idaho  of  the  class  of  1902,  better  known  to  all  of  us  as 
"Buck"  Gibb.  On  the  other  hand,  his  life  was  so  rich  in 
its  accomplishments,  his  character  so  strong  and  so  indiv- 
idualistic, that  as  I  attempt  these  few  words  I  am  conscious 
that,  even  if  time  permitted,  I  would  be  unable  to  express 
the  meed  of  honor  which  he  merits  and  which  I  would  gladly 
pay  to  his  memory. 

Mr.  President.  No  man  can  fortell  the  mysterious 
issues  of  life  and  death.  Few  who  saw  James  Gibb  one  year 
ago  at  the  Commencement  exercises  of  this  University  thought 
that  death  would  so  soon  cast  its  pale  shadow  upon  that 
robust  body  and  vigorous  mind.  Yet  the  future  is  uncertain. 
Today  life  is  bright  and  the  sea  is  calm.  Tomorrow  the 
tide  turns ;  sickness  and  death  rob  us  of  hope  and  pleasure. 
From  the  calm  and  peaceful  harbor  where  we  sailed  so  con- 
fidently we  are  rudely  tossed  out  upon  the  unknown  deep. 
Vainly  struggling,  we  either  sink  to  the  tranquil  depths, 
where  all  is  over,  or,  torn  and  faint,  are  cast  upon  the  shore. 
How  well  has  the  poet  expressed  this  thought : 

"What  is  life?     A  brief  delight; 

A  sun,  scarce  brightening  ere  it  sink  in  night ; 

A  flower,  at  morning  fresh,  at  noon  decayed ; 

A  still,  swift   river,  gliding  into   shade." 
Because  of  the  uncertainties  of  life  and  the  certainty  of 
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death,  the  man  who  would  know  life's  true  secret  must  learn 
to  live  in  deeds  and  not  in  years ;  and  he  most  lives  who 
thinks  most,  feels  noblest,  and  acts  best.  And  it  is  ofttimes 
true  that  we  find  greater  accomplishment  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  died  at  the  very  meridian  of  life  than  among 
those   whose   lives   stretched  over  a   longer   period   of  years. 

It  mean*  little  to  say  that  a  man  was  born  on  the  27th 
day  of  November,  1879;  that  he  was  reared  in  Latah  County; 
that  he  entered  the  Preparatory  Department  of  the  State 
University;  that  he  successfully  completed  his  preparatory 
work ;  that  he  graduated  from  the  University  of  Idaho  with 
his  class  in  1902 ;  and  that  he  died  in  Moscow  on  the  8th 
day  of  September,  1909.  With  reference  to  any  particular 
individual,  these  few  short  years  could  either  represent  so 
much  idle  space  in  time,  or  they  could  measure  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  lifetime  of  usefulness,  and  justify  one  in 
saying  that  the  community  was  richer  and  better  because  of 
the  life  of  such  a  person.  The  latter  is  the  case  with  James 
Gibb.  From  the  time  he  was  old  enough  to  enter  the  public 
school  until  he  laid  down  in  his  last  sleep,  there  was  no  idle- 
ness in  his  life.  He  worked  hard  and  he  played  hard.  Every 
year  was  spent  in  useful  and  profitable  occupation.  His  boy- 
hood was  spent  upon  the  farm  and  in  the  public  schools..  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  Preparatory  Department 
of  the  State  University,  and  continued  without  interruption 
in  the  college  until  he  had  finished  the  Freshman  class.  At 
that  time  there  occurred  an  event  in  his  life  that  deserves 
that  I  should  speak  of  it  here. 

In  1898  this  nation  declared  war  against  Spain,  and  short- 
ly thereafter  America  was  thrilled  with  the  news  of  Dewey's 
wonderful  conquest  of  Manila.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
Civil  War  the  call  went  forth  for  volunteers,  to  wrest  the 
hand  of  Spanish  tyranny  from  the  western  world.  From 
Maine  to  California  and  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  from  a 
reunited  country,  there  was  such  a  response  to  that  call  as  to 
retard  industry  and  tax  the  energies  of  the  government.  The 
novel  feature  was  presented,  never  before  known  in  the 
world,  of  a  government  having  more  men  who  were  willing 
to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  sake  of  their  country's  honor 
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than  could  be  used.  And  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world  a  government  was  forced  to  decline  the  services  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  its  citizens  in  time  of  war.  No- 
where, however,  was  there  a  more  generous  response  to 
the  call  of  President  McKinley  than  in  Idaho ;  and,  when 
Captain  Chrisman,  the  military  instructor,  was  ordered  to 
join  his  regiment,  the  students  of  the  University  gave  up 
their  interest  in  the  classics  and  sciences  and  dreamed  only 
of  serving  their  country  in  war.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  here  relate  how  Company  D,  the  University  Company, 
the  company  of  student  soldiers,  captained  by  a  student,  left 
Moscow  and  went  to  the  far-off  Philippines,  where  they  rend- 
ered glorious  service  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  by  so 
doing  shed  imperishable  renown  upon  the  University  and  the 
State.  That  was  a  band  of.  patriots.  And  so  long  as  history 
is  read  and  written,  so  long  as  true  genuine  patriotism  impels 
men  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  their  country,  just 
so  long  will  it  be  known  that  the  University  of  Idaho,  at 
that  time  the  youngest  of  all  the  state  universities,  furnished 
the  largest  number  of  citizen  soldiers  in  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War,  in  proportion  to  its  enrollment,  of  any  educational 
institution  in  America.  This  is  a  proud  record  for  our  Uni- 
versity, and  it  was  James  Gibb,  together  with  other  boys 
then  in  College  here,  who  made  that  enviable  record  possible. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  our  great  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  departed  from  the  useful  purposes  to  which 
they  were  originally  dedicated,  and  have  become  mere  social 
centers  where  the  sons  of  the  rich  can  congregate  and  pass 
away  a  few  idle  years  of  their  idle  and  worthless  lives ;  and 
that  there  has  thus  been  engendered  in  the  youth  of  the 
country,  who  attend  these  institutions,  a  spirit  of  aristocracy, 
class  distinctions,  a  dislike  for  honest  living  and  honest  en- 
deavor. This  may  be  true  of  some  of  the  great  colleges  and 
universities  of  America,  but  when  we  recall  the  sacrifices 
made  by  that  body  of  Idaho  University  heroes,  the  eager- 
ness with  which  they  responded  to  their  country's  call  to  arms, 
we  know,  and  critics  and  pessimists  are  forced  to  admit,  that 
there  is  at  least  one  splendid  young  institution  of  learning  in 
the  great   Northwest    that    recognizes    the    wisdom    of    the 
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pioneers  who  provided  for  its  foundation;  and  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho  teaches  that  patriotism  is  the  first  and  most 
important  lesson  to  be  learned. 

James  Gibb  was  one  of  those  volunteers,  one  of  those  stu- 
dent soldiers.  As  fate  would  have  it,  at  San  Francisco  he  be- 
came ill  and  was  unable  to  go  to  the  front  with  his  company. 
As  soon,  however,  as  he  could  leave  his  bed,  he  enlisted  in 
a  South  Dakota  regiment  and  served  throughout  the  war. 
In  one  of  the  battles  of  that  war  he  was  wounded,  and  carried 
a  Spanish  bullet  to  his  grave. 

As  the  great  armies  of  the  Civil  War,  both  blue  and 
gray,  laid  down  their  arms  at  the  termination  of  hostilities 
and  returned  to  the  ways  of  peace  and  industry,  so  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  services,  when  his  country  no  longer  needed 
him  in  war,  James  Gibb,  with  our  other  student  soldiers,  re- 
turned to  the  University,  completed  the  course  of  studies 
which  he  had  mapped  out,  and  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Mining  Engineering  in  the  class  of  1902.  The 
records  of  the  University  testify  to  the  excellence  of  his 
work  in  college. 

It  was  as  a  football  player,  however,  that  "Buck"  Gibb 
was  probably  the  most  generally  known.  This  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  fact  that,  as  a  student,  he  centered  his  entire  atten- 
tion upon  his  work  and  did  not  take  part  in  debate  and  oratory. 
He  trained  his  mind  by  a  strict  application  to  the  subject 
of  mining  and  those  things  that  are  necessary  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  same,  and  he  trained  and  developed 
his  vigorous  body  in  football  and  baseball.  "Buck"  Gibb 
was  one  of  the  greatest  football  players  Idaho  has  ever  pro- 
duced. This  can  be  said  without  any  disparagement  of  the 
wonderful  ability  of  that  long  list  of  trained  athletes  who 
have  made  Idaho  famous,  and  who  have  brought  to  the 
Silver  and  Gold  so  many  victories.  As  an  athlete  he  showed 
that  high  class  of  Idaho  spirit,  that  degree  of  loyalty  and 
patriotism  for  the  University,  that  impelled  him  to  enlist  and 
do  battle  for  his  country.  Gibb  was  one  man  we  could  always 
depend  upon.  We  knew  he  would  always  be  in  shape,  and 
there  was  never  any  uneasiness  as  to  his  remaining  in  any 
game  to  the  finish.    Other  men  might  be  able  to  last  through, 
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but  we  knew  that  "Buck"  would  stay  till  the  last.  It  was 
his  tenacity,  his  bull-dog  determination,  his  ability  to  hit  the 
line  and  hit  it  hard,  his  courage  and  gameness  either  in  the 
hour  of  victory  or  when  facing  certain  defeat,  that  gained 
for  him  the  name  "Buck,"  the  name  by  which  he  will  always 
be  remembered. 

"Buck"  was  captain  of  the  eleven  in  1901,  and  just  before 
going  into  the  game  with  our  old  rivals,  the  Washington 
State  College,  he  gave  the  team  a  little  talk  that  I  remember 
well.  "Buck"  was  not  a  talker  and  always  refused  to  make 
a  speech,  but  with  the  players  gathered  around  him,  just 
before  the  whistle  sounded,  he  said  something  like  this : 

"We  are  up  against  a  hard  proposition  today.  They  out- 
weigh us  and  are  confident  of  winning.  But  Idaho  has  got  to 
win  this  game  and  we  are  going  to  beat  them.  Nerve  and 
brain  are  going  to  win.  This  game  is  for  the  long-headed 
man,  the  cool-headed  man.  We  are  not  going  to  lose  our 
heads  and  go  to  pieces,  no  matter  what  happens.  We  are 
going  to  out-think  them  and  outplay  them.  Remember  this : 
No  matter  what  may  happen,  never  let  up.  Get  your  man 
back  of  the  line,  if  you  can,  get  him  on  the  ten-yard  line, 
get  him  on  the  one-yard  line,  but  get  him!  There  are  sev- 
eral ways  in  which  you  can  play  this  game.  You  can  go  in 
like  a  bull  and  kill  yourselves  off  in  a  little  while,  but  that 
won't  do.  This  game  will  last  seventy  minutes.  You  can 
go  in  and  make  grand-stand  plays  and  be  carried  off  the 
field  like  heroes,  but  that  won't  win  this  game.  It's  the  game 
we  are  after.  When  you  get  into  the  game,  get  mad,  get 
fighting  mad,  but  keep  your  heads ;  play  like  fiends,  but  keep 
cool.  But  above  all  other  things,  remember 'that  it  is  not  our- 
selves that  we  are  fighting  for.  We  are  fighting  for  those 
fellows  out  there  who  are  yelling  for  us.  We  are  going  to 
play  for  those  fellows  who  have  fought  for  Idaho  in  the 
past  and  for  those  fellows  who  will  fight  for  Idaho  after  we 
are  gone.     It's  the  University  we  are  fighting  for,  it's  Idaho." 

All  the  older  alumni  remember  that  hard  gruelling  con- 
test, how  evenly  the  teams  played  until  the  seventy  minutes 
were  nearly  up,  how  toward  the  close  of  the  game,  in  response 
to  the  oft-repeated  demands  of  Gibb  that  they  get  together, 
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and  how,  inspired  by  the  deeds  of  daring  of  their  brave 
captain  who  was  in  every  play  no  matter  where  it  went,  the 
line  suddenly  stiffened,  each  men  sprang  into  his  place,  catch- 
ing the  fighting  spirit  of  their  leader,  feeling  that  it  was  a 
privilege  to  be  in  such  a  contest,  following  a  man  who  knew 
no  fear,  whose  gameness  was  never  excelled,  the  Idaho  team 
swept  their  opponents  across  the  field  to  the  five-yard  line. 
For  two  downs  Idaho  tried  to  carry  the  ball  over,  but  was 
unable  to  make  an  appreciable  gain.  On  the  third  down  the 
signal,  46-85-101,  rang  out.  The  crowd  went  wild.  This 
was  "Buck's"  signal  to  carry  the  ball.  It  was  the  last  and 
only  chance  Idaho  had  to  score.  The  lines  came  together 
with  a  shock.  Twenty-two  young  men,  the  best  blood  and 
brawn  of  two  states,  fought  as  they  had  never  fought  before. 
The  spectators,  wildly  cheering,  gathered  closely  around  the 
mass  of  players.  When  the  officials  finally  succeeded  in  ex- 
tricating the  different  players,  the  ball  was  found  safe  in  the 
arms  of  "Buck"  Gibb,  just  across  the  goal  line.  Idaho  had 
called  on  him  in  this  moment  of  emergency,  and  he  had 
not  failed  to  respond.  When  has  Idaho  ever  had  such  an- 
other player  or  such  another  leader? 

I  could  give  numerous  examples  of  his  courage.  I  could 
tell  you  that  in  a  game  with  the  University  of  Oregon  he 
had  a  shoulder  displaced ;  that  two  weeks  later  he  played  in 
a  gruelling  contest  with  the  University  of  Washington,  not 
knowing  what  was  wrong  with  his  shoulder  until  after  the 
latter  game.  But  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  relate  inci- 
dents of  his  courage,  his  nerve,  his  fighting  determination, 
his  bull-dog  tenacity,  or  his  love  for  Idaho.  You  older  alumni 
know  these  things,  because  you  knew  "Buck"  Gibb.  You 
younger  alumni  and  students  know  them,  because  they  are 
traditions  of  the  University. 

James  Gibb's  chosen  profession  was  mining  engineering. 
He  went  into  the  actual  work  of  mining  with  splendid  prep- 
aration. He  had  been  an  ideal  and  industrious  student, 
mastering  everything  that  bore  on  his  profession.  He  rend- 
ered practical  service  in  one  of  the  greatest  and  richest  silver- 
lead  mines  in  Idaho.  His  employers  had  full  confidence  in 
his  ability,  his  integrity,  and  his  honesty.  He  was  employed 
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by  one  company  throughout  the  entire  time  from  his  gradua- 
tion to  his  death,  when  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
mining  engineers  in  Idaho.  And  this  judgment  was  based 
upon  a  practical  experience  of  less  than  seven  years.  He 
had  reached  the  top  in  his  profession.  Thus  he  had  done  in 
a  few  short  years  what  other  men  have  not  done  in  a 
long  life-time — he  had  succeeded. 

James  Gibb  was  a  leader.  He  was  not  the  kind  of  a 
leader  whose  names  fill  our  histories.  He  was  one  of  the 
great  leaders,  unknown  to  fame,  who  spent  his  life  doing 
the  great  practical  necessary  things.  He  was  one  of  that 
class  of  men,  who,  by  their  diligence  and  labor,  keep  the 
industrial  world  in  motion.  The  requisites  for  leadership 
are  different  in  every  age.  The  great  necessary  problems 
that  produced  the  heroes  of  antiquity  are  not  the  problems 
that  produce  our  masters  of  finance.  The  problems  that 
produced  the  great  statesmen  and  soldiers  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  Civil  War  are  not  the  problems  that 
have  produced  America's  captains  of  industry,  the  men  who 
have  placed  our  country  in  the  lead  of  all  nations  in  producing 
the  world's  necessaries. 

James  Gibb  lived  in  an  age  of  commercialism,  an  era  of 
production  and  development.  Among  all  the  lines  of  occupa- 
tion and  achievement  that  are  open  to  the  American  boy, 
he  chose  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  What 
greater  service  can  an  Idaho  boy,  who  has  been  educated 
at  the  state's  university,  render  the  state  than  to  consecrate 
his  life  to  the  development  of  her  great  hidden  resources? 
Mining  was  not  intended  for  weaklings  or  women  or  poets. 
Only  the  robust  of  body  and  the  imperial  in  brain  are  fitted 
for  such  work.  Idaho  is  today  primarily  interested  in  the 
development  of  her  great  mineral  resources  and  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  her  millions  of  unbroken  acres.  James  Gibb  pro- 
posed to  repay  the  state,  which  had  so  bounteously  made  an 
education  possible  for  him,  by  devoting  his  life  to  Idaho's 
material  development.  The  fact  that  danger  was  one  of 
the  elements  of  mining  did  not  appeal  to  him  for  one  moment. 
He  knew  no  fear,  and  the  rugged  life  of  the  miner  appealed 
to  him. 
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He  loved  Idaho.  He  had  that  pride  in  his  state  that  is 
too  seldom  found  at  this  day  except  in  the  older  eastern 
states.  He  believed  that  the  United  States  was  the  best 
nation  on  earth  and  that  Idaho  was  the  best  state  in  the 
Union.  He  was  a  true  Idahoan,  and  he  believed  that  an 
Idahoan  who  takes  advantage  of  the  superb  educational 
facilities  provided  by  the  generous  people  of  this  state  has 
no  right  to  leave  the  state  immediately  after  his  graduation 
and  lend  his  efforts  to  the  upbuilding  of  another  state.  He 
believed  that  there  were  opportunities  in  Idaho  that  are  un- 
surpassed by  any  other  state;  that  there  is  room  in  Idaho 
for  every  son  of  Idaho ;  and  that  it  is  not  only  an  Idahoan's 
duty  to  live  in  Idaho,  but  that  it  is  a  privilege  that  should 
be  valued. 

I  cannot  find  words  to  express  my  friendship  for  Jim 
Gibb,  or  to  tell  of  the  many  splendid  qualities  that  endeared 
him  to  all  he  came  in  contact  with.  Though  he  was  wounded 
in  the  war,  no  one  ever  knew  it  from  his  own  lips.  Under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  he  was  entitled  to  a  pension, 
and,  though  urged  by  his  friends  to  make  application,  he 
always  refused,  and  gave  as  his  reason  that  he  was  able  to 
work  and  take  care  of  himself,  and  that  in  his  opinion 
pensions  were  only  intended  for  those  who  were  so  disabled 
in  the  service  of  the  government  as  to  be  either  partly  or 
wholly  unable  to  provide  for  their  support.  After  his  grad- 
uation he  took  a  great  interest  in  the  University.  He  was  a 
regular  attendant  at  Commencement  exercises  and  witnessed 
Idaho's  football  games  when  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  so. 

Jim  was  always  a  "hail  fellow,  well  met."  Fidelity  to  his 
friends  was  a  principle  with  him,  and  his  friends  were  legion. 
He  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions.  When  any  proposition 
was  submitted  to  him,  he  immediately  made  up  his  mind 
where  he  stood  and  no  amount  of  persusion  or  argument, 
when  he  had  once  decided,  could  cause  him  to  alter  his  course 
or  change  his  determination.  He  was  a  great,  solid,  sub- 
stantial character,  a  true  son  of  the  great  West.  He  had 
the  courage  of  his  convictions.  He  never  changed  his  course 
to  gain  a  friend  or  to  make  an  enemy.  He  believed  in  the 
policy  of  mapping  out  a  course  of  conduct  and  of  adhering 
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to  that  course  no  matter  what  the  consequence  might  be.  He 
was  faithful  to  every  trust  in  life,  true  to  himself  and  true 
to  his  friends.  To  live  upright,  to  hurt  nobody,  and  to  rend- 
er to  every  man  his  due,  the  principle  upon  which  all  law 
and  all  justice  are  founded,  were  the  cardinal  virtues  of  his 
life. 

It  is  not  well  for  us  to  question  the  justice  of  fate.  It  is 
hard,  however,  to  see  one  so  manly  and  so  strong  in  life,  in 
the  very  threshold  of  a  career  of  usefulness,  stricken  down 
so  suddenly  and  so  ruthlessly  by  the  grim  reaper,  Death. 
Nothing  would  come  nearer  making  me  question  the  justice 
and  the  wisdom  of  a  Supreme  Being.  It  seems  wrong  that 
the  strong  and  healthy  and  vigorous,  those  who  have  qual- 
ifications and  capabilities,  should  be  taken  away,  when  the 
puny  and  weak  are  spared.  But  it  is  done,  and  there  is  no 
recall  from  the  tomb.  Jim  Gibb  sleeps  on  yonder  hill,  in  full 
view  of  the  institution  he  loved  so  well.  He  died  as  he  would 
have  died,  died  as  he  had  lived,  game  to  the  end. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  we  have  memory ;  that  we  can 
remember  James  Gibb  as  he  lived  and  as  he  died ;  that  we 
may  point  out  to  those  who  are  now  in  this  institution  and 
those  who  will  come  after  the  many  sterling  qualities,  the 
manly,  brave,  and  noble  life,  the  patriotism  and  courage  he 
possessed.  Those  who  here  hold  honorable  commission  from 
the  state  to  educate  the  youth  of  Idaho  can  render  no  better 
service  than  point  to  James  Gibb  as  an  example  of  the 
ideal    student   and   patriotic   citizen,   worthy   of   emulation. 

Personally,  I  shall  never  forget  him,  and  especially  at 
Commencement  exercises  I  shall  always  look  for  him  in 
vain.  I  have  stood  at  the  bedside  of  those  who  were  near 
and  dear  to  me  and  have  seen  them  pass  to  the  great  Beyond. 
I  have  stood  at  the  graves  of  those  I  had  known  for  a  life- 
time, but  the  most  awful  moment  I  ever  experienced  and 
the  hardest  thing  I  ever  had  to  bear  was  to  stand  at  the 
bedside  of  Jim  Gibb,  my  friend,  always  so  strong,  so  robust, 
and  so  cheerful,  and  see  him,  helpless,  pass  the  to  the  great 
Beyond.  Never  in  my  life  had  I  been  more  anxious  to  do 
something  for  him  and  never  was   I   so  utterly  helpless. 

I   do   not   believe   that   the   sun   of   life  goes   down   into 
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eternal  darkness.  I  believe  that  sometime — somewhere — we 
shall  again  meet,  face  to  face,  those  whom  we  have  loved. 
Who  is  there  who  believes  that  the  soul  and  the  intellect  and 
the  friendship  and  the  honor  which  beamed  from  the  face 
of  James  Gibb  and  which  seemed  to  inspire  his  every  action, 
perished  when  his  body  was  laid  away  in  the  cold,  dark 
grave,  and  that  we  shall  never  see  him  again?  I  do  not. 
Something  within  me,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  tells  me 
that  fate  cannot  be  so  cruel.  The  undying  love  for  those 
friends  who  have  gone  before,  to  me  belies  such  a  theory. 

"Shall  we  meet  again?"  is  a  question  that  is  asked  in  the 
Grecian  drama  of  Ion  when  the  young  Greek,  who  is  warned 
of  his  impending  death,  comes  to  say  farewell  to  the  maiden 
he  loves.  He  replies  that  he  has  asked  that  awful  question 
of  the  hills  that  look  eternal;  of  the  streams  that  flow  on 
forever;  of  the  stars  in  the  heavens;  and  to  that  great  ques- 
tion they  have  all  been  dumb.  "But  now,"  he  adds,  "while 
thus  I  gaze  upon  thy  living  face,  I  feel  that  the  love  that 
kindles  through  its  beauty  can  never  wholly  perish.  We 
shall  meet  again." 


VICTOR  EMMANUEL  PRICE 


By  Edward  Maslin  Hulme. 

Victor  Emmanuel  Price,  whose  early  death  in  the  pres- 
ent college  year  we  all  deplore,  was  born  in  Langford,  Col- 
orado, April  20,  1883.  He  had,  therefore,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  not  reached  his  twenty-seventh  year.  While  still  a 
child  he  was  taken  with  his  parents  to  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
district  of  northern  Idaho,  and  his  youth  was  spent  in  the 
little  mining  town  of  Wardner.  He  was  there  as  a  boy 
in  the  turbulent  times  of  the  great  strike.  A  mining  town 
does  not  make  the  best  environment  for  youth;  but  some- 
thing of  the  generous  spirit  that  produces  the  open  heart 
and  the  ready  hand  of  the  people  of  such  a  community  passed 
into  the  soul  of  Victor  Price.  And  something,  too,  of  personal 
independence,  of  the  power  of  initiative,  that  is  developed 
in  such  a  place  he  acquired.  After  attending  the  schools 
at  Wardner,  he  went  to  the  Academy  at  Whitman  College. 
There  he  made  a  name  for  himself  as  a  student  and  as  a 
member  of  the  student-body.  While  still  in  the  academy  he 
won  a  place  on  an  intercollegiate  debate  team  that  debated 
against  Idaho  in  the  old  Administration  Building.  Then  he 
came  to  the  University,  where  his  career  as  a  student  was 
exceptional.  In  debate  he  was  the  most  vigorous  and  aggres- 
sive representative  that  Idaho  ever  had.  In  the  student- 
body  he  was  one  of  the  most  able  and  influential  of  those 
who  took  upon  themselves  the  difficult  task  of  effecting  a 
general  organization  of  the  students.  It  was  here  that  he 
first  met  Mabel  Wolfe,  herself  one  of  the  most  promising 
students  in  the  university,  whom  afterwards  he  married. 
After  being  graduated  in  1906  he  taught  in  the  Wallace 
High  School,  where  he  won  the  respect  of  his  students  and 
his  fellow  teachers.  Then  he  became  the  editor  of  the 
Wardner  News,  a  post  that  he  occupied  until  the  affliction 
that  carried  him  to  his  early  grave  compelled  him  to  re- 
linquish it.  After  a  lingering  illness  in  Arizona  and  in 
Moscow  he  died  on  November  2,  1909.  One  child  was  born 
to   him   and   his   wife,   a   little   son,   who   died   some   months 
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before  his   father.     Such,   in  brief,  are  the  biographical  de- 
tails of  one  of  the  men  whom  we  commemorate  this  afternoon. 

But  it  is  the  man  himself  that  we  would  call  to  mind.  His 
most  striking  external  trait  was  a  singular  directness.  Some- 
times this  was  blunt;  but  it  was  always  the  address  of  an 
essentially  honest  and  hearty  nature,  one  that  refused  to 
stoop  to  subterfuge  or  to  ignoble  compromise.  He  was 
made  of  metal  that  rang  true.  A  characteristic  that  be- 
came apparent  with  a  first  acquaintance,  and  that  became 
more  evident  as  acquaintance  grew,  was  his  keen  intellect. 
The  power  of  accurate  thought  he  possessed  in  an  unusual 
degree.  Still  another  characteristic,  less  apparent  to  the 
casual  observer,  was  the  warmth  of  his  emotional  nature. 
It  was  this  that  produced  a  genuine  devotion  to  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow-men,  and  that  made  him  one  of  the  most  af- 
fectionate of  friends. 

Victor  Price  was  essentially  a  religious  man.  His  con- 
ception of  religion  was  broad  and  noble ;  it  was  compounded 
of  sweetness  and  light  and  faith.  Light  is  the  religion  of 
and  see  things  exactly  as  they  are.  The  power  to  see  things 
true  is  the  only  way  in  which  to  know  things  true.  And 
the  intellect.  It  is  not  afraid  to  look  out  upon  the  world 
only  the  power  to  know  the  truth  of  things  can  enable  us 
to  act  aright.  Not  to  care  for  truth  is  not  to  care  for  wise 
action.  The  religion  of  the  intellect — the  desire  to  see  things 
true,  the  desire  to  know  things  true,  and  the  desire  to  act 
in  wisdom — was  the  religion  of  Victor  Price. 

His  religion  had  in  it  also  the  element  of  sweetness. 
Sweetness  is  the  religion  of  the  heart.  Those  who  possess 
it  have  caught  one  of  the  two  fundamental  thoughts  in  the 
message  of  the  man  of  Nazareth — the  brotherhood  of  man. 
They  are  the  men  and  women  who  find  themselves  by  losing 
themselves  in  the  service  of  their  fellowmen.  It  was  this 
that  made  Victor  Price  a  kind  and  a  helpful  man. 

The  basis  of  his  religion  was  faith.  Faith  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  beneficent  creator.  Faith  that  the  universe  is 
sound  at  heart.  Faith  that  all  the  struggles  and  aspirations 
of  humanity  shall  have  a  permanent  result.     Faith  in  the 
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"One  far-off  divine  event, 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 
Those  who  possess  this  have  caught  the  second  fundamental 
thought   in   the   message  of  the   Galilean — the   fatherhood   of 
God. 

The  final  test  of  any  religion  is  the  kind  of  life  it  pro- 
duces. Victor  Price  was  a  truthful  and  a  helpful  man.  In 
thought  and  in  deed,  day  by  day,  he  did  the  best  he  could. 
Thus  he  made  himself  a  part  of  the  Living  Gospel.  The 
message  of  Christ  has  come  down  to  us  through  all  the  long 
centuries,  not  so  much  in  any  book  as  in  the  character  and 
the  deeds  of  men.  Was  it  upon  it  a  book,  a  written  testa- 
ment, that  Paul,  the  Greek  Jew  of  Tarsus,  when  he  wrote  to 
a  little  band  of  his  converts  in  Asia  Minor,  placed  emphasis 
as  a  testimony  of  the  Christ?  Nay.  He  said,  you  need  not 
letters.  'You  are  my  letter,  known  and  read  of  all  men; 
for  all  can  see  that  you  are  a  letter  of  the  Christ  himself, 
written,  through  me  as  his  secretary,  not  with  ink,  but  with 
the  life  of  the  living  God ;  not  on  tables  of  stone,  but  on  tables 
of  flesh — your  hearts."  The  new  testament,  said  Paul,  is 
not  one  "of  writing,  but  of  life;  for  writing  killeth;  it  is 
life  that  maketh  live." 

Victor  Price  was  one  of  these  letters  of  the  Nazarene. 
He  was  a  part  of  the  Living  Gospel.  His  religion  was  of  the 
intellect,  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  soul.  It  was  made  up  of 
sweetness  and  light  and  faith;  and  it  bore  fruit  in  a  life 
that   was  helpful  to   himself  and  to   his   fellowmen. 


JAMES  FRANKLIN  ROGERS 


By  Francis  Jenkins. 

James  Franklin  Rogers  was  born  in  Minneapolis,  state  of 
Minnesota,  on  the  6th  day  of  January,  1888,  and  died  Feb- 
urary  28,  1910.  At  the  age  of  two  and  one-half  years,  he 
moved  with  his  parents  to  Wallace  and  attended  the  high 
schools  of  that  city,  graduating  with  the  High  School  class 
in  June,  1907.  Immediately  after  completing  his  high-school 
course,  he  wrote  to  me,  stating  in  a  very  frank  manner  that 
he  desired  to  attend  the  University,  and  as  he  would  not 
have  money  enough  to  carry  him  through  the  school  year, 
he  would  be  obliged  to  earn  a  part  of  his  expenses  while 
attending  the  University.  His  letter  had  an  earnest  ring 
to  it  and  impressed  me  that  he  was  determined  to  gain  an 
education,  though  he  would  have  to  work  for  it.  I  placed  his 
letter  before  President  MacLean,  with  the  result  that  Jimmie 
was  awarded  one  of  the  student-janitor  jobs  on  his  arrival 
at  the   University  in   September,   1907. 

Mr.  Rogers  got  through  his  Freshman  year  very  nicely 
and  contracted  but  few  debts,  if  any  at  all.  On  receiving  his 
letter,  I  had  formed  a  mental  picture  of  Mr.  Rogers,  but 
instead  of  finding  him  to  be  a  large  man,  possessing  a  grave 
and  determined  countenance,  as  I  imagined,  found  him  to  be 
an  exact  opposite,  except  in  the  matter  of  determination,  or 
a  set  purpose  of  mind.  Mr.  Rogers,  as  I  found  him,  was 
a  man  of  medium  size,  with  bright  and  sunny  countenance — 
the  kind  that  would  engraft  himself  in  the  hearts  of  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  was  the  kind  that  one  felt 
better  for  having  known,  for  he,  at  all  times,  carried  and 
dispensed  cheerfulness,   like   the   sun   in   springtime. 

In  September,  1908,  he  came  and  registered,  again 
started  to  work  to  earn  money  in  order  to  carry  him  through 
his  second  year  in  college.  On  leaving  here  in  June,  one 
year  ago,  he  planned  to  stay  out  of  school  for  one  semester 
and  possibly  for  a  whole  year,  to  work  and  save  money  to 
carry  him  through  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  so  as  not  to 
burden  his  parents.     He   secured   employment   in   the   Hecla 
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mine  and  was  working  on  night  shift  at  the  time  the  terri- 
ble snowslide  came,  which  destroyed  a  part  of  the  town  of 
Mace  and  killed,  at  one  sweep,  sixteen  people,  and  five  at 
Burke.  The  alarm  was  spread,  men  came  running  to  the 
rescue  from  up  the  canyon,  from  down  the  canyon,  from 
Wallace,  but  the  first  rescue  force  that  arrived  was  the  night 
shift  from  the  Hecla  shaft.  The  avalanche  came  about  eleven 
o'clock  at  night;  it  was  a  terrible  night,  strong  wind  blowing, 
rain  and  sleet  fell  all  night  long.  Among  the  rescue  force 
that  came  from  the  Hecla  mine  was  Jimmie  Rogers,  who 
worked  all  night  at  the  rescue  of  those  buried  beneath  the 
snow  and  debris  until  the  last  ones,  dead  and  living,  were 
taken  out.  The  work  of  rescue  being  now  over,  Jimmie 
Rogers,  wet  through  and  through  with  the  rain  and  sleet, 
and  chilled  to  the  marrow,  due  to  coming  hurriedly  from  the 
mine,  unprepared  with  proper  clothing  for  the  inclemency 
of  such  a  night,  hastened  to  his  room  for  dry  clothes  and 
retired  to  his  bed  for  a  much  needed  rest.  Little  did  brave 
Jimmie  Rogers  think  that  he  was  retiring  for  his  last  sleep. 
Then,  as  if  with  vengeance,  the  Burke  slide  came  down  the 
steep  mountain  side,  demolished  the  house  in  which  he  had 
only  a  few  minutes  before  retired,  and  buried  him  beneath  it. 

He  was  reared  by  a  noble  mother,  a  Christian  lady,  and 
consistent  member  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He,  too,  was 
a  follower  of  the  humble  and  gentle  Nazarene. 

Accounts  of  noble  deeds  are  recorded  in  the  songs  and 
stories  of  all  nations,  and  in  every  country  are  numerous 
monuments  erected  to  commemorate  the  lives  of  the  good, 
the  great,  the  noble,  and  the  brave. 

While  there  may  never  be  erected  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Jimmie  Rogers,  yet  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
his  deed  of  heroism  rendered  fully  as  great  a  service  to 
humanity  as  did  the  deeds  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  in 
defense  of  their  country.  I  would  not  for  the  world  say 
or  do  anything  that  would  have  the  least  tendency  towards 
taking  away  any  of  the  luster  from  the  noble  and  brave  lives 
of  our  student-soldiers  to  whose  memory  the  monument  on 
the  university  campus  stands.  They  answered  their  country's 
call,   and   while   following   their   country's   flag   died   in  a   far 
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off  land.    Jimmie  Rogers  did  no  less ;  he,  too,  laid  down  his 
life  after  a  noble  and  a  heroic  effort  to  save  others. 

To  be  blessed  with  love  of  friends,  high  esteem  of  neigh- 
bors and  acquaintances,  as  James  Franklin  Rogers  was,  is 
indeed  better,  much  grander,  than  to  be  crowned  with  a 
diadem  set  with  the  most  brilliant  and  precious  jewels.  If 
there  were  no  other  good  and  brave  acts  recorded  to  his 
credit,  this  "tryout"  alone  has  surely  earned  him  a  place  and 
he  is  now  numbered  with  the  blessed. 
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